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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Naval Conference continues to function, 
T- at least to exist, behind a smoke-screen so 

profound that the participants are hardly 
visible, let alone the principles contended for by 
them. A week ago it was admittedly at the point of 
death ; now the consultations have been renewed, 
the patient is understood to survive, and cryptic 
and contradictory messages are issued from Wash- 
ington, Paris, and Rome. In London alone is there 
silence; the communiqués have ceased, and the 
columns of daily comment are empty of substance 
and content. 


The point at issue remains, as before, the Medi- 
terranean Pact. France demands this as the price 
of agreement. Britain refuses a second Locarno; 
the United States cares for none of these things. 
But there does seem to be an attempt, mainly 
from Washington, to consider whether a consulta- 
tive agreement could not be substituted for a defi- 


nite undertaking ; that is to say, to search for a 
formula which might or might not mean some- 
thing, in place of an open treaty which could 
hardly be broken without loss of public reputation. 


Whether these attempts will succeed it is impos- 
sible to say; the chances are that they will not, 
but that the various Powers will try to save their 
faces by some interim undertaking to examine the 
whole problem further at some future date. Briefly 
stated, the original scheme of the Conference has 
failed, but it remains to be seen whether some- 
thing can be saved out of the wreck. 


Probably the wisest thing would be to adjourn 
for a year, if possible with mutual pledges for a 
naval holiday during that period, and to use the 
intervening twelve months for exchanges of views 
between the five capitals—in particular between 
Paris and Rome. This would not suit the states- 
men, who would have to return home empty- 
handed, but it would at least be a better result 
than complete failure, or an empty formula. 
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The work of the Egyptian Delegation which 
arrived on Wednesday, will be judged by its 
results. Mr. Henderson’s first actions in Egypt 
and his practical dismissal of Lord Lloyd, aroused 
deep misgivings last summer, which he endeav- 
oured to minimize by an assurance that he had 
gone to the extreme limit of concession. The 
country has not forgotten the pledge, and it will 
watch the discussions carefully to see that it is 
carried out. 


The Post Office in this country has always been 
a State monopoly, and in spite of Lord Wolmer’s 
criticism from inside experience, it is difficult to 
conceive of it as run by private enterprise. That 
being frankly admitted, I cannot see that Mr. 
Lees-Smith’s defence of the Post Office action in 
the matter of the Beam System and the Imperial 
Communications Company was convincing. It 
reads like a piece of special pleading, and he cer- 
tainly did not dispose of the criticisms made by 
the ‘Marconi interests. 


The Government, faced with the necessity of 
at least appearing to do something for agriculture, 
is obviously attempting to create a favourable 
atmosphere for the marketing and other pro- 
posals which are understood to be under consider- 
ation in Whitehall. Propaganda of this kind is, 
of course, perfectly legitimate, although farmers 
are of all men in the world the least susceptible to 
propaganda. Personally I prefer to postpone 
any comment on the proposals until they are 
officially announced by Mr. Buxton; the com- 
pulsory quota for British wheat seems at first 
glance the most hopeful of the alleged proposals. 


Unemployment goes from bad to worse, and 
this at a time of year when the figures should 
normally improve. Mr. Thomas has_ few 
defenders left in his own party, and none among 
the Liberals, and it looks as though his only sup- 
porter will soon be Lord Salisbury, who still 
carries the Hatfield Free Trade flag in defiance 
of the Baldwin-Beaverbrook pact. But even Lord 
Salisbury is judiciously silent over the Geneva 
Tariff truce, in which Mr. Graham argued his 
best for stabilization of Continental tariffs and 

failed. 


The Free Traders are doing their best to put a 
brave face on this melancholy fiasco, but it will 
not do. The old picture of the British manufac- 
turer gaily leaping over foreign tariffs has now 
only historical interest; we may and do regret it, 
but so long as we have nothing to offer and 
nothing to threaten with, we are helpless to nego- 
tiate any fiscal treaty. The Free Traders, like 
most dogmatists, shut their eyes to facts contrary 
to their beliefs, but the rest of the country is 
beginning to regard these ancient shibboleths with 
some impatience. 


Presumably the Daily Herald thinks it is 
making a smart point, in its comments on the 
Army Estimates, by speaking of retired generals 
and colonels as ‘‘ being on the dole.’’ But 
whether the Labour daily is modernized or merely 
Odhamized, the point will not do, even for the 


between an old age pension and unemployment 
insurance, and Labour can hardly affect to 
ignore it. 


The announcement that from next year votes 
for women will be introduced into Turkey, and 
that women will be eligible to sit in the Turkish 
Parliament, is enough to make the Prophet turn 
in his grave. It will be interesting to see what 
the great doctors of Islam have to say to this inno. 
vation, and whether even theological ingenuity 
can find any text in justification of the reform in 
the Koran. The Mohammedan Bible is held to 
be verbally inspired, and to contain all truth 
necessary to be known in this world and the next 
by the faithful. But the particular verse which 
authorizes the emancipation of women has, one 
presumes, so far escaped notice at Mecca. 


Many people all over the world will be sorry 
if the Palace Theatre has to make room for a 
famous store. The splendid house in what none 
of us remember to call Cambridge Circus is not, 
of course, old as mere years go. But its principal 
reputation as the one music-hall to which you 
could take your sister—or was it somebody 
else’s sister ?—must have been worth a fortune to 
it at the time when the jokes at the Old Tivoli 
and the vanished Oxford were very broad indeed. 


That particular type of humour has now vir. 
tually died out—killed, I suppose, by athletics 
and short skirts—but the Palace and the Coliseum 
had something to do with the change, by offering 
something less ‘‘ suggestive ’’ in the way of fun. 
It is on the whole a cleaner, healthier world than 
thirty years ago, and the social historian of the 
future who chronicles the change, will fail in his 
duty if he omits to mention the Palace as one of 
the contributory causes. 


The dispute between the Irish Free State and 
France as to fishing rights ought, if properly 
handled with due respect for legal niceties, to relieve 
some of the unemployment at the Bar. The French 
contend that they can fish anywhere within three 
miles of the Irish coast. The Free State claim 
that an Irish island is an Irish island, and that 
the three-mile limit must be drawn three miles 
the other side of their island possessions. 


As a mere layman, I should be inclined to agree 
with Dublin. It seems to me that the Isle of 
Wight is part of England, and that three miles off 
Ventnor is as much three miles off England as 
three miles off Plymouth. What is sauce for 
the English goose is surely sauce for the Irish 
gander, but there is obviously room for a long 
dispute over international law. The Newfound- 
land fisheries trouble lasted for centuries. 


Mr. Amery, Sir Algernon Aspinall, and 
Sir Benjamin Morgan should get busy putting 
the facts revealed in the reports on West Indian 
and Mauritian sugar by Lord Olivier and Sir 
Francis Watts before the country. Deputations 
to Ministers are futile, but an_ intensive 
campaign could do no harm, except to the 
Government. The West India Committee and 
the Empire Sugar Producers’ Federation always 


Daily Herald. Everybody knows the difference 


remind us that they are non-partisan bodies. The 
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question of saving the sugar industry and great 
colonies can only be a party one if Mr. Snowden 
chooses to make it so. The*sooner the gloves on 
the other side are off the better. 


Lord Olivier’s recommendations go further even 
than some suspected. His suggestion that until 
such time as the Government can induce other 
Powers to amend their tariff ways—some hope in 
view of the Tariff Truce farce !—preference should 
be increased, must have been a shock to Cob- 
denite complacency in Downing Street. No 
wicked, reactionary Tory could more effectually 
have blown sky high the hope centred on the 
Olivier enquiry. And all the Government could 
do in so critical a situation was to undertake part 
guarantee to the banks of overdrafts by crippled 
planters, who promptly rejected the offer. 


Real good from the Empire point of view has 
been done by the visits of the British Association 
overseas. Mr. O. J. R. ‘Howarth, in his Society 
of Arts address this week, had no difficulty in 
showing the social and scientific benefits to guests 
and hosts alike. General Smuts said after last 
year’s South African meeting : “‘ It did us no end 
of good.”” And now someone has been inspired 
with the happy idea of inviting General Smuts 
to become the Association’s president next year. 
He is willing and no doubt the nomination will 
be confirmed. After his recent Rhodes and 
Canadian addresses, expectations of his presidency 
will run high. 


The agitation against the removal of Charing 
Cross Station has broken out afresh, this time on 
the ground of inconvenience to passengers, who 
will in future have to alight at Waterloo. There 
is something in this consideration, but less than 
appears on the surface. A few years ago only 
twenty per cent. of the people who came to town 
by the old South-Eastern route used Charing 
Cross; the bulk entered and left by Cannon 
Street. To-day the proportion must be even less. 


One is sorry for the people who will be dumped 
at Waterloo, but their plight is in any case better 
than those who are deposited at Paddington or 
Marylebone, and the central position of a terminus 
does not always bring business—Holborn Station, 
for example, which is almost in the heart of the 
City, is as empty on a week-day as a City church 
on Sunday. In any event, the daily crowds who 
arrive at Waterloo will have a more convenient 
approach to the Strand by a new bridge. The 
agitation comes too late. 


One new planet is all very well, but when an 
Italian astronomer claims to have discovered four 
at a sitting, it is enough to make the ordinary 
reader gasp. An astronomer is the only man who 
can stay out all night without his morals being 
suspect, but when a scientist began adding planets 
wholesale to our system it looked for the moment 
as though Jeans and Eddington and the rest 
preferred the blankets to the observatory. Luckily 
their characters are not seriously smirched, for 
it turns out that the Italian only thinks the four 
planets really ought to exist, but he had not actu- 
ally seen them. An ounce of celestial fact is worth 
a ton of terrestrial theory. 


COALITION ? 


OT Coalition as we knew it during 

the war, but coalition as practised in 

1886 and again in 1910—an understanding 
between parties to keep one of them in office— 
such is the prospect which now shows signs of 
dawning upon a not unduly excited country. The 
omens have been emphatic. One week Mr. Lloyd 
George declares war on the Government; the next 
he withdraws his opposition to that Government’s 
principal measure. Clumsiness must not lightly 
be attributed to one of the most expert somer- 
saulters on the political trapeze. Something has 
happened, and what more likely than that 
Liberalism, convinced that an early election would 
not be good for its health and Labour, shocked at 
the extremism of its own left wing, have discov- 
ered that they can lend one another useful mutual 
support on an agreed programme ? 

If the deal has been made, it will at least expose 
the pitiful impotence of the Conservative Party. 
The defeat at the last election was a severe blow, 
but it was not a knock-out. The opposition is 
numerically stronger than an opposition can nor- 
mally expect to be in these days of heavy swings of 
the democratized pendulum. But the electoral tap 
on the Tory jaw—we trust that we are finding our 
way rightly amid these vivid but unfamiliar tech- 
nicalities—has knocked the stuffing out of the 
under-trained heavy-weight. It is really astonish- 
ing how the party has fallen to pieces. While it 
talks of Empire Unity and has even shown a cer- 
tain ingenuity in accommodating its ponderous gait 
to Lord Beaverbrook’s more impetuous footsteps, 
others have been beforehand with it. It has 
missed such a chance of demoralizing its oppo- 
nents as few parties ever enjoy. Liberalism, with 
its memories of 1923, was in no hurry to cement 
an alliance with Labour. Labour has been 
struggling with increasingly indifferent success to 
hide its internal dissensions from the public eye. 
But Conservatism has waited bovinely for the 
clock to tick back to 1924 and now finds itself 
in 1930 and is all too likely to be without means 
of influencing the decisions, vital though they 
may be to its own future, to be taken at the 
impending Indian and Imperial Conference. 

The opposition is thus right out of the picture. 
It has neither the heart nor the brain to help 
Parliament to gratify its natural desire to prolong 
its threatened life. The terms, if terms there be, 
can only be those offered it by Mr. Lloyd George, 
amid pretty general mockery, when it first assem- 
bled—on the one hand social legislation as 
humanitarianly Radical as you please, but by no 
means Socialistic; and on the other hand “ real 
electoral reform.’’ This last is the gist of the 
matter (trust Mr. Lloyd George not to get the 
worst of the bargain). Whatever social Bills are 
passed, they will be mere palliatives. The Insur- 
ance Act and even the Coal Bill will serve as 
examples. But electoral reform is another matter, 
for, as Mr. Lloyd George understands it, it means 
nothing less than an attempt to preserve and 
increase the Liberal Party by altering the prin- 
ciple on which this country conducts its General 
Elections. 

This principle is the singlemembered consti- 
tuency. There is nothing sacrosanct about it. In 
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a sense, of course, it is traditional. But its strict 
application to modern conditions dates only from 
Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill of 1884. Under its 
operation the country is broken up into some 
hundreds of divisions, most of them arbitrary and 
without organic unity. As a matter of theory it 
is hard to justify. But it has the practicall merit 
that it has worked. Except for occasional brief 
periods—we endured one in 1923 and are endur- 
ing another now—it has provided this country 
with stable Governments. Shall we, then, get 
equally satisfactory results from the system by 
which Liberalism proposes to replace it? 

What Liberalism wants is, of course, the effec- 
tive representation of the minority vote. It pro- 
poses to attain this by multiple-membered 
constituencies with preferential voting. Then, 
say the Liberals, justice will be done to us and 
all will be well. 

Will it? Opinion in this country is unusually 
undecided just now and may become less variegated 
as the new electorate pulls itself together. Never- 
theless, it is surely certain that with universal 
suffrage, opinion will be far more diverse than it 
was in the less comprehensive Victorian electorates. 
Democracy is always full of contradictory voices. 
That is why it always vacillates except on supreme 
issues. We do not want its qualities reflected in 
a House of Commons which has normally to deal 
not with supreme issues but with day-to-day con- 
troversies which must somehow be settled if we 
are to get along at all. 

It is the peculiar merit of the present system 
that it does get us along, sometimes rather further 
than the country wishes, but generally in the right 
direction. Take the case of Conservatism, the 
steadiest of the three parties. With ordinarily 
good leadership it can trust itself to poll some- 
thing between thirty-five and forty per cent. of 
the total vote. A little below its average and it 
is in a minority of eighty; a little above it, and it 
has a majority of twice that figure. It is enough 
that opinion swing quite slightly towards it or 
away from it, provided only that the swing be 
general throughout the country. 

We submit that this is very near the ideal situa- 
tion. A party which in good times and bad 
embraces one-third of the heterogeneous modern 
electorate deserves to govern when its third is 

-increased by a fraction. Labour is not yet quite 
in like case, because it has not yet received its 
solid third, though it comes nearer to doing so at 
every election. But the plight of Liberalism is 
hopeless, because it has fallen below its essential 
third and is now too small to be entitled to a 
decisive voice in affairs. 

We are more than doubtful whether its parlous 
condition will be bettered by electoral reform. On 
the contrary we are inclined to think that once 
our people are satisfied that every vote counts, 
they will see that it counts towards a simplifica- 
tion of the political issue. In matters of Govern- 
ment they have a sound instinct and know that they 
can follow what is going on only if there is a plain 
opposition of Aye—No. We believe, therefore, 
that the three-party system will tend to disappear 
and ought to disappear. It is said, probably with 
truth, that the prestige of Parliament is waning. 
It will never recover if our electoral law is so des- 
tined as to make Parliament the perpetual scene 
of compromises and subterranean bargains. 


THE REAL HOUSING PROBLEM 


HE eve of the publication of the Govern. 

ment’s Slum Clearance Bill is an opportune 

time to survey the present position of 
housing. 

It is calculated that during the last ten years 
there has been expended in capital value between 
400,000,000 and £600,000,000 in building so- 
called working-class houses. There have been 
completed over 1,400,000 dwellings in Great 
Britain, a record unsurpassed by any country in 
the world. The general standard of these houses 
in lay-out, design and equipment is superior even 
to the more attractive looking tenements built in 
Holland. But any impartial observer comparing 
conditions in our slum districts to-day with those 
of ten years ago would find little difference, except 
that in certain centres such as Birmingham, 
Nottingham, ‘Manchester and in other progressive 
cities, there are empty sites from which unhealthy 
dwellings have been cleared. It must be admitted 
regretfully that the policy, originally brought 
forward by Mr. Lloyd George, acting through Dr. 
Addison, the first Minister of Health, of provid- 
ing an unlimited sum of money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers for the building of small houses, 
has proved a failure, so far as the provision of 
accommodation for families with incomes of less 
than £2 10s. a week is concerned. ; 

No doubt under the abnormal conditions which 
prevailed immediately after the war, the Coalition 
Government was compelled to take drastic action 
to meet the universal demand for houses. To-day 
the salaried class are well provided for. Indeed, in 
many districts there is asuperfluity of good houses. 
Within a two minutes’ bus ride in the better- 
class districts of London can be seen to-day at 
least half a dozen houses, containing ten or more 
rooms, to sell or let. The demand for the smaller 
villa, costing about £1,500, complete with garage, 
has fallen off. Some speculative builders are even 
finding it difficult to dispose of houses for sale 
at less than £800. In some districts of England 
there are dozen of cottages lying empty, because 
so many of the population have migrated south- 
wards. Even in an Essex village may be seen 
houses erected by the local Rural Council stand- 
ing vacant because the tenants have moved across 
the road to new council houses, built when prices 
were not so high, and therefore available at lower 
rents. In short, we have already reached the 
stage when in many localities the demand by those 
who can afford to pay an economic rent for houses 
has been completely satisfied. 

But there still remains the problem, so far 
insoluble, of providing decent accommodation at 
a rent of five shillings a week for the man whose 
earnings are not more than £2 10s. a week. There 
are two definite types of tenants who now need 
homes. There is first the honest and respectable 
man who has not the ability or the training to 
do more than unskilled work, or whose employ- 
ment is merely casual labour. Many a man in 
this class served during the war with indomit- 
able courage and good humour. As a rule they 
have large families, and their boys and girls are 
of sound hard-working stock. There are many 
tragedies in the homes of this class owing to over- 
crowding. 
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The second type possibly lives in the same 
street, but is far lower in the social scale, possibly 
because its mentality is defective, or as the 
result of ill-health or lack of moral backbone. This 
class is a perpetual source of anxiety to medical 
officers of health and to all social workers. It has 
little or no idea of family life, and needs educa- 
tion, before it learns how to keep its homes in 
decent condition. 

In order to view the problem clearly these two 
types must not be confused. For the respectable 
class there are at least two methods of providing 
homes. By better administration they may be 
helped to move out to new housing estates. At 
the same time industry should be encouraged to 
leave the congested areas, so that homes and 
places of employment may be within walking 
distance one of the other. Or simplified dwellings 
may be erected in the centre of our towns. This 
is the policy now being carried out by the London 
County Council. In the City of York, too, simpli- 
fied dwellings have been provided to accommodate 
persons like unskilled labourers, hawkers and 
others whose earning powers are small, and whose 
accommodation should therefore be plainer. 

The problem of dealing with the other class, 
where the father is possibly a drunkard, living 
with a sub-normal woman and breeding a family 
of children, physically and mentally weak, would 
not be solved, even if a million more houses were 
built at whatever cost to the nation. Eugenics 
enters into this problem. The management of the 
homes occupied by this class is as important as 
the provision of new homes. 

The proposal that abatements of rent should be 
allowed to 2,000,000 children, whatever the earn- 
ing power, the industry, the moral or physical 
character of the householder, disregards all 
biological considerations. It is only one of many 
manifestations of the doctrine that the State shall 
continue to provide housing as well as free educa- 
tion and free milk to all necessitous citizens. 

The Government has a great opportunity of 


_ making real progress in dealing with the slum 


problem, provided they follow the three basic 
principles : 
1. That industries as well as homes need to be 
decentralized ; 
2. That efficient management of poor property 
is vital; and 
3. That accommodation should continue to be 
graded according to ability to pay. 
But will the present Government see this? 


THE BOSWELL PAPERS—I * 
By SHANE LESLIE 


T is difficult to say why the world is insatiable 
[« knowledge concerning certain characters, New 

papers concerning Napoleon or Gladstone would 
not excite great interest. Even in literature the private 
papers of Tennyson or Scott would not raise the fas- 
cination which belongs to those of Swift, Shelley or 
Boswell. Nevertheless, so great did Boswell become 
in writing the biography of the truly great, that the 
least literary illumination of his genius is welcomed 


* * Private Papers of James Boswell, from Malahide Castle. 
In the Collection of Lieut.-Col. Ralph Heyward Isham.’ 
Edited by Geoffrey Scott. Vols. I-VI. New York: 
William Edwin Rudge. 


like a lost Ode of Sappho or a missing book of Livy. 
Macaulay did all that spite and ridicule could effect 
to bury Boswell among the buffoons and comics of 
literature, But the last word did not lie with Macaulay. 
Papers of which he had no inkling have since turned 
up. After rotting in Scotland for a century they were 
moved to Ireland to the Castle of Malahide, where they 
were preserved by Lord Talbot as the lineal descendant 
of their writer. The Papers were read by a Lady 
Talbot de Malahide, whose chaste pen erased many a 
coarse expression. Eventually they were bought for a 
fabulous price by Colonel Isham and already a splen- 
did editor has died in the process of giving them to 
the world. Six volumes have appeared and, though 
the price is prohibitive, the world of scholars is 
assured such material as will make Boswell far more 
intimately known than any figure in English literature. 

The manuscript of the ‘ Life of Johnson ’ was among 
these Papers, but had fallen to dust, save for a few 
central sheets, as a result of neglect. Geoffrey Scott, 
the ever regretted editor, compares Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ 
to the djinn in the Arabian tale which rose out of a 
vessel whence ‘‘ the figure of Johnson is enlarged, 
has filtered through our air and yet is still palpable, 
has achieved not mere pale immortality but an increase 
of demonic life.’? Boswell knew that perfect biography 
was a literary impossibility, but he did for Johnson 
what the modern gramophone has done in parodying 
the human voice. He realized that ‘‘ the Flemish pic- 
ture which I give of my friend ’’ was more real than a 
Holbein and more enduring than a mummy shrined 
under the pyramids. Dr. Johnson’s immense sarcopha- 
gus would have always been famous in literature, but 
it was for Boswell to descend into Hades and bring 
back his friend as one living. In a sense, Boswell con- 
quered Death. It is now possible to compare the first 
notes which Boswell made with the final text and to 
realize how accurately he served up his first impres- 
sions. Another writer whose accuracy is proved by 
the new Papers is the late Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 
Splendid, indeed, is the praise of one scholar for 
another. Geoffrey Scott writes, ‘‘ Scarcely a phrase 
in the great Commentary calls for correction, On 
page after page of Boswell’s record, Dr. Hill’s con- 
jectures are verified, his deductions upheld. By a 
stroke of irony he was denied these Papers; a hundred 
times by his vigilance and intuition he divined what 
they contain ’’—words which might be fairly reprinted 
in the next edition of Hill’s ‘ Boswell’s Johnson.’ 

While there are no great additions to the Life, 
it is fascinating to see the process whereby the oratio 
obliqua of the original notes was turned by a stroke 
of genius into the famous dramatization of ‘ Boswell ’ 
and ‘ Johnson.’ Many good remarks of Boswell him- 
self were not transferred to the Life because they 
did not admit of the dialogue form. For instance, such 
a piece as this: 

I told how harshly Doctor Johnson had treated Langton 
for delicately telling him his fault. Yet the Doctor said to 
me he sent for him as his Confessor and his confidant. 
Sir Joshua said it was a scene for the stage, begging a 
friend fairly to tell ones faults and then to be violent 
against him. I said strange usage for a penitent to a 
confessor. Said Sir Joshua—To give him a blue eye. 
Said I you have clenched it (alluding to boxing). I said 
Doctor Johnsons harsh attacks on his friends arise from 
uneasiness within. There is an insurrection abroad. 
His loud explosions are signals of distress. 

Very seldom was an anecdote lost between the 
London Journals and the Life, though the Journals 
were steadily destroyed while the Life was a-making. 
As the Journal was built out of the notes, so the 
Life was worked out of the Biography, and the double 
process is shown as though under a scientific search- 
light. No wonder that the supreme Biography has 
never been imitated. His alone was not posthumous. 
For Boswell journalizing was life itself and not the 
shadow of life. Here is a delicious touch given in 
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facsimile: ‘‘ Dr. Johnson could not bear to be called 
Dr. Johnston. I suppose because that is the Scotch 
name. I wrote to Sir Alexander Dick Pray do not put 
a T up the middle of his name. It is impaling him.’’ 

Not many crumbs have fallen from his desk, for 
the printed Journal from the Malahide Papers is margin- 
ated with references to the great Commentary and 
Edition of the Life. But here is an anecdote given by 
Goldsmith which missed insertion : 


After dinner Mr. Johnson rose and walked to the end 
of the room in a fit of meditation and threw himself into 
some of those attitudes which he does when deep in 
thought. Brodie, who knew nothing of his character 
but was just a jolly sea officer, a blunt tar who wished to 
put the bottles about and did not like to see a man wha 
did not drink as the rest of the company did, turned to 
Mr. Johnson and said Sir, if you be for dancing a Minuet 
had not you better go to the Ladies? Brodie had no bad 
intentions. But it may well be conceived what a shock- 
ing speech this was to the Majestic Rambler. A dread- 
ful explosion was to be expected. Mr. Johnson took no 
notice whatever of the speech for a good while. At last 
he came and sat down and all at once turning to Mr. 


Beauclerk said, ‘‘ Don’t you think this Brodie a very 
coarse fellow?” 


The Life owed enormously to Malone’s moral 
support, when Boswell had lost confidence in a cloud 
of gloom. Though Malone was not a lighthouse, he 
was often a lifebuoy to the great biographer wrestling 
with the unnumbered billows of ink which had been 
poured into his Journals. It is astonishing to watch 
how close the artist kept to the interviewer. How 
much Higher Criticism would have been saved had 
Boswell been a Fifth Evangelist. 

Boswell never met a greater Englishman than 
Johnson, but he met greater world characters, and the 
most curious of the new Papers describe the visits 
he forced upon Rousseau and Voltaire in 1764, when 
the impetuous Scot was only twenty-four. His feats 
in wearing down the great seem to anticipate the 
American pressman. Geoffrey Scott says, ‘‘ We see 
the gruff crank in the Armenian dress at Motiers 
and the toothless monarch in the nightgown at 
Ferney.’’ About these patriarchs and philosophers 
buzzed the immature Boswell. ‘‘ The irony of Ferney 
makes no prick. Insensibility clothes and shields him 
like a magic garment. He has the obstinacy of the 
deaf, the clairvoyance of the blind.’’ Voltaire himself 
swoons under Boswell’s attempt to bring him round 
to a belief in the immortality of the soul. But the 
match was not too unequal as Boswell records, ‘‘ For 
a certain portion of time there was a fair opposition 
between Voltaire and Boswell.’’ 

Boswell was not only probing the greatest of 
Continental minds but he was objectifying his own 
impossible and imperturbable self against the back- 
ground of his perky impressions. Voltaire he visited 
‘* drest in sea green and silver.’’ As for the invalid 
Rousseau, ‘‘ I thumped him on the shoulder.’’ We 
read of the Rousseau interview in the Corsican Tour, 
but that with Voltaire has remained buried and, alas, 
the longer account he wrote for future publication 
has perished. But his letter to Temple describes the 
‘* enchanted castle” of Ferney and as for the 
Magician, ‘‘ When he talked our language he was 
animated with the soul of a Briton. He had bold 
flights. He had humour. He had an extravagance; 
he had a forcible oddity of style that the most comical 
of our dramatis persone could not have exceeded. He 
swore bloodily, as was the fashion when he was in 
England. He hummed a Ballad; he repeated non- 
sense. Then he talked of our Constitution with a 
noble enthusiasm. I was proud to hear this from 
the mouth of an illustrious Frenchman. At last we 
came upon religion. Then did he rage. The Company 
went to supper. M. de Voltaire and I remained in 
the drawing room with a great Bible before us. . . .” 


(To be concluded) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TALKIES 


By 1. M. Parsons 


HEN the talkies first took London by storm 
W there was a great deal of discussion con- 

cerning their probable fate. On the one 
hand were the scoffers, the highbrows, who con- 
demned the newcomer out of hand as a bastard 
product in which the potentialities of two separate 
and distinct artistic mediums were falsely confused, 
‘* The Cinema,’’ said these, ‘‘ is an art form of its 
own. To attempt to improve it by providing it with 
dialogue, an attribute of the Theatre, is to obscure 
its meaning and can only end in disaster.’ Besides, 
they said, how could any sensitive person be expected 
to listen to Shakespeare, or even to Edgar Wallace 
for that matter, being declaimed in a broad Middle 
West accent? 

At the opposite extreme were the optimists, who 
foresaw in the talkies a combination of the best of 
both worlds. Now at last we were to have a form 
of mimetic entertainment possessing all the realistic 
attributes of the stage, together with the vast scenic 
latitudes and possibilities of the screen. And in 
between, of course, were the cautious ones, you and 
I, who waited to see which way the cat would jump 
before making up our minds. 

To-day, after two years, the talkies have pro- 
gressed so far that it is no longer possible for even 
the most indecisive of cat-watchers to remain un- 
sided. Whatever our private opinion, we must admit 
that the talkies have come to stay. And if we are 
honest, we shall admit also that the silent screen 
stars have adapted themselves surprisingly quickly 
and deftly to the exigencies of the new medium, 
while a certain number of talented performers from 
the legitimate stage have transferred their activities 


to the screen, with highly successful results. The 


American accent, moreover, has not in practice 
proved such an obstacle as was anticipated. It is 
no longer possible to say that people go to the talkies 
out of curiosity or for the sake of novelty: they go 
because they like them, and they accept the American 
accent philosophically as a temporarily indispensable 
ingredient of the entertainment. 

But even the wiseacres who foresaw the success of 
talking pictures, and proclaimed their belief from 
the housetops, did not, I think, foresee the effect 
which their advent would have upon the type of film 
which would soon become popular. One imagined, 
for example, that the introduction of dialogue into 
the film would tend to bring the latter nearer the 
stage, to make it less romantic and symbolic, and 
more naturalistic in tone. In other words, that the 
Cinema would become more “‘ realistic ’’ in the crude 
sense that an actor is more realistic than a mummer 
or a marionette.. It seemed clear that films which 
could now rely on conversation for the evolution of 
plot and the exposition of character would no longer 
need recourse to exaggerated gestures and carefully 
selected photogénique incidents to convey their mean- 
ing; though they might still employ the latter for 
purposes of emphasis or décor. , 

But in point of fact the spell has worked just 
the other way. Instead of becoming more realistic, 
the tendency up to date has been for film plots, with 
few exceptions, to become more romantic even than 
they were before. Partly, of course, this has been 
due to the craze for the ‘‘ All Talking, All Singing, 
All Dancing” type of film, in which the ordinary 
conventions of realism rightly find no place. But 
it is significant that even in these shows the charac- 
ter of the dialogue has been carried to such a pitch 
of naiveté, and the incident reduced to such a ludi- 
crous degree of improbability, that even staid and 
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well-behaved London audiences have been moved to 
otest. 

eas week at the Carlton, where Maurice Cheva- 
lier’s latest triumph, ‘ The Love Parade,’ is in full 
swing, the audience twice refused to listen to a song 
because the manner in which it was introduced was 
so palpably absurd. The occasion was when Miss 
Jeannette Macdonald, as the heroine-queen, is made 
to sit up in bed immediately upon being called, and 
sing a sentimental ditty to her attendant maids-of- 
honour. The audience quite rightly drowned the 
song with hearty guffawing and bursts of ironic 
applause. And the same thing has also happened 
with straightforward, non-musical films, such as 
‘The Sky Hawk,’ recently shown at the Tivoli, in 
which quite unprecedented lengths of sentimental 
naiveté were achieved. 

It may be, of course, that- the denizens of Holly- 
wood are right in insisting on keeping talkies, at 
any rate for the moment, on a broadly fictional and 
non-realistic plane, though the success of ‘ Disraeli’ 
would appear to suggest otherwise. Until further 
mechanical improvements have been made, and more 
is understood of the technique of film dialogue, it is 
probably wise to avoid any attempt at ‘‘ catharsis ”’ 
and to concentrate solely on entertainment. Certainly 
it is not yet possible to identify oneself completely 
with a talkie character, chiefly, I think, because 
though one can see and hear him acting, one can- 
not hear him simply being, in the same way that 
one can hear a person “‘ being ’’ on the stage. One 
is still conscious that the beads on the heroine’s 
dress are made of indiarubber so that they should 
not make a noise like a thunderstorm when she 
walks about. It will be interesting to see what will 
happen to the talkies when the Germans have per- 
fected their apparatus and take the field seriously. 


ITALIAN PICTURES AND SWEDISH 
DRILL 


By G. R. TayLor 


T is very evident that modern civilization has 

become an exceedingly complicated affair, in 

which the most accomplished and learned sociolo- 
gists are wandering with the bewildered uncertainty 
that less scholarly holiday trippers enjoy in the maze 
at Hampton Court. When we now take a political or 
economic turning it is apparently a matter of sheer 
luck whether we are getting nearer the centre, or 
only returning once more to the entrance from which 
we so hopefully started. 

The Italian Pictures are an illustration of this 
sociological difficulty—though you might not think 
so. Those who have fought their way through the 
rooms of Burlington House during the last few 
months will probably be ready to give a hearing to 
the seemingly paradoxical theory that the pursuit of 
the cult of Cimabue and Botticelli, if scientifically 
and persistently followed, would soon lead to a most 
desirable development of the physical standards of 
our race. 

Here is an example of the unexpected sociological 
results to which I have referred. While the enthu- 
Siasts for football were reclining luxuriously on 
seats round our sporting fields, lowering their 
physical and mental vitality by the inhaling of 
nicotine and taking nips of alcohol out of flasks, the 
sterner devotees of the Italian schools were fighting 
desperately to catch a glimpse of a Giorgione or a 
Bellini over the heads of the surging mob that heaved 
between them and their goal. 

The best Greco-Roman technique was urgently 
necessary at Burlington House. The football weak- 
lings could get all they wanted by quietly handing 
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_physique of an attempt to see a Botticelli. 


over a shilling. The onlookers at the Chiswick 
ground merely smiled when other fellows did the 
fighting. The audience at the Royal Academy were 
in the middle of the scrum themselves. It was the 
difference between Home service in a Welsh hospital 
and the front line in France. Again note, following 
the most severe régime of the trainers, alcohol and 
nicotine were strictly forbidden. To those who 
pursued Madonnas ‘‘No Smoking ’’ was the rigid 
rule. The sight of a flask would, have caused a 
greater sensation than a prayer book at the Stadium. 

Consider for a moment the effect on the national 
It has 
been a common sight, these last few weeks, to see a 
party of schoolgirls, clad (very wisely) in what was 
obviously ‘‘ gym’ costume, with (unwisely) the 
addition of a short skirt, led by a matron bubbling 
with the words of Ruskin and other spiritual writers ; 
matron and maidens making an heroic attempt to go 
over the top to reach the famous Botticelli ‘ Madonna 
and Child’ from the Pitti Palace. It was generally 
a shattered company that reached its objective. 

But just weigh the results to the physical develop- 
ment of our nation. Estimate, scientifically, the 
bodily perfection of the next generation of English- 
men, borne by mothers who had succeeded, at the 
risk of their lives, in catching a fleeting and breath- 
less glimpse of the Duccio ‘ Crucifixion ’ in the corner 
of the first room at the Italian Exhibition of 1930. 
If the authoritites at Burlington House will organize 
a permanent collection of small Great Masters, all 
hung on the bottom row, we would be an Ar 
nation in a couple of years. The idle fellows who 
are carried to see the Aston Villa performance will 
soon be weaklings, while the runners-up of the 
Villa Borghese sport will be on the way to a national 
Marathon, 

But the matter is too obvious to need elaboration 
or further proof. If these Italian and other national 
picture shows continue, it seems possible that the 
** Botticelli Club ’? may not denote an institution of 
the purely esthetic nature that Mr. Pater would 
have imagined, and the ‘‘ Titian Girls ’’ may be the 
favourites for the future Henley races. As I said in 
starting, these modern sociological processes are very 
embarrassing and complex. 


NEW ZEALAND AT SCHOOL 
By H. A. YELDHAM 


HE climate of New Zealand favours rapid 

physical development, and proportionately as 

the native (Maori) boy is, at the same age, 
heavier in build and fuller in outline than the British 
boy born in New Zealand, so is the New Zealand- 
born white boy heavier and more sturdily formed than 
his English brother. Doctors and nurses coming from 
England have commented upon the difference at birth 
between the English and New Zealand child, to the 
physical advantage of the latter. 

It is not easy to compare the children of a demo- 
cratic country with those where class distinction is 
still definite, when referring to mental attainment, but, 
speaking generally, the boys and girls of New Zealand 
are well ahead of their English contemporaries, and it 
is of some interest to demonstrate how this may have 
been encouraged by educational methods. Many 
changes have been made since compulsory education 
was introduced into the country in 1877. There have 
been shortages of schools, of teachers, and of money, 
but always the number of pupils has been greater than 
that for which one or other of those three has been 
adequate. 

Even to-day the classes are mostly unwieldy and 
preclude that individual attention which the thoughtful 
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psychological demands. Mass production in schools 
has a somewhat deadening influence, although the 
average result has been surprisingly good. The 
friendly competitive and ‘‘ sporting ’’ qualities of the 
boys have been fostered to an extent which partly 
neutralizes the effect of cumbersome classes. 

Free, secular and compulsory education from seven 
to fourteen is the privilege of the New Zealand boy, 
and the series of steps by which he may rise from 
the beginning te a University degree are well defined. 
In control and payment the scheme is national, but 
there are limited powers granted to school com- 
mittees formed of local householders and elected 
locally. District Boards are elected by such commit- 
tees. The Boards receive grants from the State funds 
obtained by general rating, and the committees draw 
upon the Boards for minor expenses. 

The teachers are graded by inspectors appointed by 
the State and the applications for positions are accepted 
according to such grading. The Education Depart- 
ment under the Minister of Education is, in fact, 
supreme. 

The system has in the course of years become more 
and more under the direct control of the State and 
has érawn to itself additional control through the 
Health Department (doctors, dentists, nurses and 
sanitary inspectors) while lessening the authority of 
parents in all school affairs. Since 1900, free 
secondary education has become part of the educa- 
tional chain and the technical schools are included in 
the secondary educational scheme. 

There are three elementary classes known as 
Primers ’’ (pronounced ‘‘ primmers’’) and _ then 
follow standards one to six, a standard six certificate 
being called ‘‘ proficiency.’’ If this proficiency is 


. obtained by a pupil under 15 he can have two years’ 


free education at a secondary school with free 
travelling, three further years are granted upon a 
satisfactory report or examination (matriculation). 
Free entrance to the University is granted (bursary) by 
the school principal to pupils remaining for one year’s 
post-matriculation training. The secondary schools 
are under a partly elected and partly nominated board 
in their respective districts, but nevertheless under 
State Departmental control. 

A system of ‘‘ junior high schools ’’ has been partly 
developed, but further progress is being held back 
largely on the ground of expense. The junior high 
school takes pupils from surrounding primary schools 
after they have passed standard [V—about, or under, 
12 years—and instead of giving them an extra two 
years of primary work, provides three years of a 
special course, with graded classes specializing in 
different subjects, with the object of ascertaining 
the child’s natural bent. 

There is an Educational Institute for teachers, 
enabling them to meet and discuss all matters relating 
to their profession, and an Education Council which is 
virtually without authority, being unsupported by 
the State. 

In many centres free dental clinics are established 
for pupils, the work being carried out by specially 
trained women. Athletics are fostered in all closely 
settled districts by associations of schools which run 
regular competitions, chiefly in rugby and cricket, 
though tennis is now being given prominence. 

The State bears the whole burden of cost of primary 
and secondary education, except where private and 
denominational schools cater for such. These must be 
open to regular State inspection. The State also bears 
a large proportion of cost of university education, the 
rest coming from fees and private endowments. 

The Minister of Education is responsible to Parlia- 
ment. His official adviser, the Director of Education, 
really controls the whole system. The Department 
controls almost all except statutory and small 
incidental expenditure. It prescribes one national 


syllabus, which gives individual teachers fair scope 
for individuality. The three R’s, history, geography, 
nature study or some branch of science, drawi 
music, handwork, physical training and hygiene are 
compulsory in all primary schools. More attention 
is now being devoted to history. ‘ 

The annual education vote approaches four millions, 
and is over £3 per capita. The public schools cater 
for about ninety per cent. of the children. Others 
attend private or denominational schools, which receive 
no Government assistance, and must conform to State 
inspection and the syllabus, though they may under. 
take religious instruction, which is forbidden in public 
schools. 

The school uniform for boys is somewhat peculiar, 
particularly when worn by tall, sturdy, well-developed 
college lads. It consists of a dark blue flannel shirt 
(with collar attached) generally worn open at the neck, 
and with the sleeves rolled up above the elbows; blue 
shorts held up by a leather belt; three-quarter length 
stockings with turned-over tops; laced boots, and a 
small, semi-spherical blue cloth cap, worn upon the 
back of the head, so far back, indeed, that one marvels 
how it remains in place. Summer and winter, the 
dress is the same. All boys receive a semi-military 
training throughout their school and college career, 
and at least one school has a machine gun for drill 
purposes. 

The girls wear a white blouse, and a dark blue 
serge skirt suspended by shoulder straps; black 
stockings and shoes; a blue serge hat for winter, and 
a broad-brimmed white straw hat in summer. Both 
boys and girls carry a school badge upon the hat. 

The general standard of education is above the 
requirements of an agricultural population, which’ 
leads to an overcrowding of the professions and an 
unwillingness to go on the land. 


HYPOCHONDRIA 


By RICHARD ‘MALLETT 


HERE is nothing decorative about a person 

who is ill in bed. If it gives one an esthetic 
pleasure to contemplate anyone in such a 
position, then he is not ill. Were these facts more 
fully realized there would be less hypochondria about. 
These statements must, of course, be modified a 
good deal, and in the course of these remarks the 
necessary modifications will become apparent. No 
doubt the loved one can give pleasure to the eye in 
almost any circumstances; otherwise true love would 
never survive the serious motor accident in Chapter 
Twenty-Nine. But the principle stands. The hypo- 
chondriac cultivates only the more ornamental outward 
evidences of his illness; the man who is genuinely 
ill is far too ill to care what he looks likes. I doubt 
whether a hypochondriac ever supposed himself to be 
suffering from a malady, some aspect of which could 
not be made attractive to the sympathetic spectator. 
Everybody possesses the dramatic instinct to a 
certain extent, but the hypochondriac has it so strongly 
developed that it rules his every action. The dropping 
of an arm, the contraction of a brow, the closing 
of an eye—all these simple operations are considered 
beforehand in the light of how they may be expected 
to look to other people. If an action conveys no 
dramatic significance to the observer, it is not per- 
formed. The back of a hypochondriac’s neck may 
itch: he will either manfully endure this small dis- 
comfort without making any sign, or he will frown 
and put on the expression of a martyr as he raises 
a trembling hand to clasp over the affected spot. In 
no circumstances will he unashamedly scratch. His 
dramatic instinct tells him that to be seen ‘scratching 
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the back of one’s neck when one is dangerously ill 
is to fall from the realm of high (if incipient) tragedy 
into that of low farce. It gives the observer the 
impression that one is not taking one’s illness 
seriously, and conveys to him the dangerous sugges- 
tion that he, too, need not regard it as anything 
particularly impressive. 

The hypochondriac has to be perpetually alert. Not 
only does he have to stop himself from making any 
bodily ejaculation, such as the hiccup or the internal 
rumble, which is at all provocative of mirth; he has, 
besides, to be incessantly performing some actions, 
apparently inadvertent, from which the spectator may 
be trusted to deduce that great pain is being nobly 
borne. About these actions, too, he must be care- 
ful. When he half-closes his eyes, depresses the 
corners of his mouth, and sucks in his cheeksi to make 
himself look gaunt, he might, if he were incautious, 
succeed in looking merely miserable; were he careless 
about the feeble trembling of his hand he might spill 
his glass of water over the bed. He has, in short, 
to behave as if he were acting Illness for the films; 
though to do film producers justice they do seem 
to be beginning to realize that on occasion even a hero 
can look a laughable or disagreeable object. 

I may have been making rather too much of the 
fact that these actions are all deliberate. Certainly 
they are deliberate in the sense that they are not 
purely involuntary; but the hypochondriac is not on 
that account guilty of calculated deceit. He honestly 
believes that he is ill, and he wishes to impress the 
fact on other people. It does not enter his head to 
wonder whether he would behave in this way if there 
were no one to see him (probably, if he is a true 
artist, he would perform entirely for his own benefit), 
but he feels, perhaps subconsciously, that he is to 
be pitied; and his dramatic instinct tells him what 
to do in order to arouse the sympathy of the robust. 
He does not say to himself: ‘‘I have a perfectly 
clear and comfortable head; but if I were to frown 
slightly and close my eyes and draw one hand across 
my forehead once or twice, people would sympathize, 
believing that I had a bad headache.’’ Simply, it is 
that his whole existence is conceived in the spirit of 
exaggeration. He will imagine a faint ache in his 
head; by thinking about it he will make himself 
believe that it is a very bad headache; and once the 
headache is assumed, the rest follows as a matter of 
course. Since this headache is a part of his illness, 
it is even worse than an ordinary headache; he endures 
it nobly, and the sympathy of the robust is duly 
aroused. 

This brings me to another aspect of hypochondria : the 
fact that every slight discomfort, real or imaginary, 
is regarded by the subject as a symptom. I have men- 
tioned the headache. Quite apart from the fact that it is 
imaginary, there is nothing remarkable about it ; there is 
no reason to consider it as a symptom of a serious ill- 
ness; everybody has headaches. In an ideal world, 
peopled by creatures in perfect health—that is, perfect 
health as we understand it in this highly imperfect world 
(in this attitude lies the flaw of all Utopias)—headaches 
would, perhaps, be non-existent, but that has nothing 
to do with it. But to the hypochondriac his real or 
imagined headache comes, not as an ordinary every- 
day discomfort, probably due to some minor excess, 
but as a portent; as an expected symptom; as a sign 
that he is very far from well. It is the same with 
other slight and common ailments. A momentary 
feeling of giddiness, such as a tired man will experi- 
ence if he rises suddenly and reaches up for his hat, 
is full of awful meaning for him. And the devil of 
the whole thing is that once a man believes himself 
to be ill in this way, he will never get well again: for 
once the slight headache and the momentary giddiness 
have been regarded as symptoms, symptoms they will 
remain whenever they return in future. 


I return to what I said at first. I will not go so 
far as to say that a genuinely ill person is necessarily 
a repellent object, but I do assert that the sight of 
a genuinely ill person makes no appeal to one’s 
zsthetic sense whereas the hypochondriac’s pyjama 
collar will be Byronic, and his hair will be tousled 
artistically, not grotesquely, and his tumbled bedclothes 
will be arranged so as to give pleasure to the eye; 
and if he happens to fall back in a dead faint his head 
will drop on to his pillow, because if it dropped behind 
he would look rather a fool, besides hurting his neck. 
His dramatic instinct is infallible. 


THE THEATRE 
KILLING IBSEN BY KINDNESS 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


A Doll’s House. By Ibsen. Arts Theatre Club. 
A Song of Sixpence. By lan Hay and Guy Bolton. 
Theatre. 


U: to a certain point in the last act, ‘ A’ Doll’s 


Daly’s 


House’ is a play that might be turned into 

a very ordinary French drama by the excision 
of a few lines and the substitution of a sentimental 
last scene.’’ So writes Mr. Bernard Shaw in his 
* Quintessence of Ibsenism’ in the chapter dealing 
with the Technical Novelty in Ibsen’s Plays. Person- 
ally, I am not sufficiently familiar with the ordinary 
French drama of the early eighteen-nineties to decide 
if ‘A Doll’s House’ could have been thus easily 
converted ; but in these days, if one merely made the 
alterations indicated; it would seem a very amateurish 
imitation of the so-called ‘‘ well-made play.’’ Its 
plot is so ingeniously constructed as to be ingenuous 
with a complete disregard of probabilities and 
a perfectly brazen reliance on coincidence. It 
is full of the trickery by means of which the despised 
commercial playwright gets his cheap effects. In 
short, apart from its propaganda and regarded aS 
an ‘‘ ordinary ’’’ drama, Ibsen’s ‘ A Doll’s House’ 
is a very silly play. The trouble lies, of course, in 
the fact that Ibsen wrote it with a Purpose, and the 
details of his plot can only be justified by relating | 
them to that Purpose. Unfortunately, as Mr. Shaw/ 
has pointed out, the revelation of that Purpose comes 
too late, so that up to that “ certain point in the last 
act ’’ an audience that isn’t already familiar with the 
play will see nothing but the artificial drama. Mr. Shaw 
suggests that his book on Ibsenism, by its interpre- 
tation of the plays, has the “‘ practical utility’’ of 
enabling the ordinary playgoer to appreciate the hidden 
meaning of the earlier acts. And this would be 
perfectly true if his interpretation were the right one. 
But is it? 

The feminist interpretation of ‘ A Doll’s House’ 
is unsatisfactory in many ways. It is true that Nora, 
like the women of her time—and perhaps like the great 
majority; of women even now—is alarmingly ignorant 
of the world outside her home, and of the full signi- 
ficance and implications of such things as the conven- 
tions of commercial honesty. And I dare say she is not 
so exceptional as the ordinary adult male is inclined 
to regard her, in thinking that her heedless well-meant 
forgery is something utterly different from those other 
forgeries (Krogstad’s for example) which the law pun- 
ishes with heavy sentences of penal servitude. So, 
too, her indifference to the ruin of her creditors (‘‘Who 
cares for them? They’re only strangers !’’) is doubt- 
less typical of the social morality of many women, 
even in this twentieth century. But that final discussion 
scene. indicates that Nora is going away from her 
doll’s-house home for some more important purpose 
than merely to educate herself in such elementary 
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law (commercial and criminal) as an ordinary man 
is familiar with, Yet that would be the logical inter- 
pretation of that final scene, if Nora typifies Woman 
and her husband Man. And if that were all that 
Ibsen meant one would be tempted to point out that 
Nora’s troubles are exceptional, nearly all of them 
arising out of that unfortunate forgery and the even 
more unfortunate coincidences which the playwright 
has contrived for her; and that for ninety-nine women 
out of every hundred such ignorance as hers involves 
no very disastrous consequences. 

No, ‘A Doll’s House’ is no mere feminist play ; 
Ibsen was after bigger game than the inequality of 
the sexes. Helmer represents convention—conven-;, 
tional law, conventional morality—and Nora represents 
the challenging spirit of Ibsen himself. Glance at 
the text. Of religion she says: ‘‘ 1 know nothing 
but what the clergymen told me when I was con- 
firmed ’’; of law: ‘‘ I hear that the laws are different 
from what I thought, but I can’t believe they are 
right ’’; of morality: ‘‘ I am all at sea about these 
things,’’ and she adds: ‘‘I only know that I think 
quite differently from you about them.” What possible 
significance, what possible relevance, have such 
remarks as these, if ‘ A Doll’s House’ is a feminist 
propaganda play? Helmer knows no more about 
these things than she does ! 

The performance given by Mr. Grein’s ‘‘ Cosmo- 
politan Theatre Production’’ company seemed to me 
to be an interesting, and by no means unsuccessful, 
but utterly misguided attempt to modernize the play 
and to conceal its extravagances. Mr. Henry Oscar, 
for example, almost succeeded in making Helmer like- 
able by deliberately under-emphasizing his more 
pompous observations, the result of this being to 
deprive the play of half its strength as an attack, on 
conventional ideas. As drama ‘ A Doll’s House ’ was 
always worthless and is now completely out of date, 
and no amount of cunning can disguise the fact. But 
as propaganda its message is as apposite to-day as 
when it was first acted. To sacrifice this propaganda, 
in a necessarily vain attempt to revivify the drama, 
is to kill Ibsenism by kindness. Miss Ffrangcon- 
Davies was in many ways an admirable choice for 
Nora. For one thing she possesses. a timeless, undat- 
able personality, neither modern nor old-fashioned. 
For another, she resembles Nora Helmer in that! she 
is obviously, but unostentatiously, a woman with a 
mind inside her head, and neither over-sexed non 
under-sexed. The weakness of her performance (and 
for this the producer may or may not have been 
responsible) was that, like Mr. Oscar’s, it concentrated 
on the realistic human aspect of the play and failed 
to bring out the inner significance. Still, it was a very 
beautiful performance, just as Mr. Oscar’s was a very 
clever one. As Dr. Rank, Mr. Harcourt Williams 
seemed to me exactly right; so did the Mrs., Linden 
of Miss Mary Barton. But the Krogstad of Mr. 
Frederick Lloyd, though a very powerful and quite 
convincing portrait of the villainous side of the man, 
was a trifle too inhuman (I think this was partly due 
to the fact that he was never allowed to move about 
the stage), so that his third-act love scene with Mrs. 
Linden became even more incredible on the stage than 
it is in Ibsen’s text. 

By a very curious coincidence ‘A Song of Six- 
pence’ deals with the very problem which the early 
Ibsenites mistakenly discovered in ‘A Doll’s House.’ 
Three women separate themselves from their three 
men for reasons into which I need not enter here. In 
the second act the men are seen vainly endeavouring 
to cope with those domestic matters which have 
hitherto been the business of their women-folk. In 
the third the women are seen trying, equally unsuccess- 
fully, to carry on a business which has hitherto been 
run by one of the men. The moral of the play is that 
neither men nor women can get on without the other, 
and that each sex has its separate and proper place 


in life. .The weakness of the author’s argument lies 
in the fact that the failure of the men in the house 
and of the women in the office is shown as due to 
inexperience, rather than any natural deficiency. More- 
over, the women are beaten by the villainy of a quite 
impossible, but highly entertaining, character—a 
bearded Scot with the soul of an American Big Busi- 
ness film-crook. However, Messrs. Ian Hay and Guy 
Bolton offer this ‘‘ Scottish Comedy,’’ not as propa- 
ganda, but as entertainment, and as entertainment it 
is quite first-class. ‘Readers of that earliest of war- 
books, Mr. Ian Hay’s ‘ First Hundred Thousand,’ 
will remember how amusingly he portrayed the Low- 
land Scottish soldier; in ‘ A Song of Sixpence’ he is 
equally successful with those Lowlanders in time of 
peace. Mr. Bolton contributes a ‘‘ tough egg,” as 
she describes herself, an American woman with an 
unceasing flow of brilliant ‘‘ wise-cracks.’’ The com- 
pany at Daly’s seemed to me to be, without exception, 
well cast, nicely differentiated in their various person- 
alities, and individually clever. Those who had most 
to contribute to the enjoyment were, Messrs. Ian 
Hunter, Campbell Gullan and Jack Lambert, and 
Misses Olive Blakeney and Grace Wilson. Mr. 
Reginald Bach’s production seemed quite faultless. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—213 


Set sy PETER TRAILL 


A. Meteorological experts say it has been the 
coldest March for seventy years. We offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for a sonnet entitled, ‘ Winter in Spring.’ 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a four-lined rhymed 
epigram upon the Grand National. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
213A or LITERARY 2138). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 


adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, April 7. The results will be announced 
in the issue of April 12. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
SET BY THE EDITOR 


A. The new Gibbon (b. 3001, d. 3072 A.D.) in writing 
the ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire,’ discovers after exhaustive enquiry into con- 
temporary sources that the real cause of the catastrophe 
is the excessive addiction of youth and middle age 
to the game of Golf. In order to anticipate this 
brilliant generalization by a thousand years, we offer 
a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the conclusion of a chapter in the 
authentic Gibbonian style on ‘ Golf as the Cause of 
British Downfall.’ The substantives and adjectives 


may be of any number of syllables, but the total words 
must not exceed 250. 
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B. From time immemorial Tennyson’s ‘ Brook ’ 
has sung that 
Men may come and men may go 
But I go on for ever. 


Unfortunately a year of drought comes, and the 
Brook first doubts, and finally despairs, of its ability 
to live up to the reputation conferred on it by the poet. 
We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea for four stanzas in the appro- 
priate Tennysonian metre on the Brook’s Fear that 
in the continuing Drought it will not go on for Ever. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


211A. To judge from the number of entrants, 
England appears to be almost as full of Gibbons as 
golfers, and the majestic style of the historian was 
successfully imitated by many of the competitors. 
Charles G. Box deserves mention for ‘‘ It was while 
watching the steam-plough of the conqueror con- 
verting the smooth greens of Walton Heath into red 
furrows that I conceived the idea of writing a history 
of the decline and fall of the British Empire ’’; 
Issachar, too, for combining ‘‘ the appearance of new 
planets ’’? with ‘‘ the mild exercise of the aged and 
infirm’? as causes of decay. Others almost equally 
good were N. B., Emmerito—‘‘ I blush to add that 
those who might have been moderately distinguished 
as philosophers at the University of Oxford preferred 
to be known as golfers ’’—Fen Follet, Bruce Logic, 
Pibwob, Terra, G. D. Hadley. The first prize, how- 
ever, must go to Poisonous Parrot, whose first 
sentence (a citation from the actual Gibbon) leads 
quite naturally to the subject set. The second prize 
is difficult to award among so many almost.equal in 
merit, but W. G. wins it on his splendid opening 
sentence, which Gibbon himself rarely surpassed. 


FIRST PRIZE 

Without being guilty of superstition, one may. 
observe that even in this world the natural order of 
events will sometimes afford the striking appearance 
of moral retribution. Elevated by the voice of the 
people to the assembly of representatives, raised to 
the highest offices of state, the army placed uncon- 
ditionally at its disposal, the navy under its control, 
and all international relations abandoned to its discre- 
tion, this handful of men devoid of tradition, without 
patriotism, loyalty or courage, absorbed to itself all 
the civil and military administration of that incom- 
parable empire. Freed from civic responsibility, the 
capitalled electorate was now at liberty to devote 
itself to the enjoyment of its favourite pursuit, to 
curtail its business hours and to spend its useless 
leisure on the golf course: those classes, too, whose 
livelihood had formerly depended on the exercise of 
their faculties, were not slow to emulate the example 
of their superiors in wasting in delectable pastimes 
the hours that should have been dedicated to the 
development of industry and the advancement of 
commerce. The Government, isolated in its power 
as the people were isolated in their sloth, now with 
the feebleness begotten of self-seeking ignorance 
wielded that power to the destruction of the nation 
from whom it was derived. Men who had doffed 
civic responsibility when they donned plus-fours, awoke 
too late to find their Imperial inheritance dismembered, 
their navy shrunk to a fleet of fishing boats, their 
army a detachment of conscientious objectors and 
their air force leased to the Soviet. 

Porsonous PARROT 


SECOND PRIZE 


At this moment, when Art and Literature were 
equally prostituted to the game: when cartoons of 
favourite gladiators, in the attitudes which the mob 
had learned to regard with superstitious veneration, 


replaced the stately compositions of Alma-Tadema on 
the walls of the Art Galleries: when the booksellers’ 
shops were filled with crowds of huzzaing partisans, 
eager to purchase the crude efforts of any scribbler 
who could sprinkle the technicalities of the game on 
his pages: when a haughty Prime Minister, tricked 
out in garments which would have aroused the 
sternest passions among the virile Victorians, strove 
with a venerable Primate on the links, while a fickle 
rabble cheered or hooted their feats, and contended 
for the honour of replacing the turfs which, in the 
agony of the struggle, they not infrequently dis- 
placed: when the soldiery, the common enemy for- 
gotten, were waging a fierce internecine warfare 
known, in the jargon of the time, as the Army Cham- 
pionship : when the Professionals, at first an organiza- 
tion of helots, had by mingled duplicity and 
intimidation gained a complete ascendancy over the 
hierarchy which still maintained the shadow of a 
legislature at St. Andrew’s: the hour struck. The 
legions of the East marched unopposed through the 
streets of the deserted metropolis, and their Emperor, 
riding in triumph through the sullen but helpless 
thousands who had thronged to the Sunningdale links 
to behold the final of the Championship, set up his 
standard and recited the formula of his faith on the 
eighteenth green. Britain had fallen! 


W. G. 
211B. Most of the entrants for the ‘Brook’ were less 
successful. Zoz can hardly have expected the judge 


to regard a rhyme of ‘‘ hanky-panky ’’ with “ as 
dry as any Yankee ”’ as strictly Tennysonian; and 
N. B.’s punning rhyme must also be disqualified. But 
T. H. Charles, Bébé, Charles G. Box, I. M. P. and Fen 
Follet were good; the first prize must, however, be 
awarded to Norah M. Butterfield, the second to M. L. 


FIRST PRIZE 


I falter, fainting, in the heat, 
Each day supplies grow shorter, 
I cannot wash the willows’ feet 
With such a little water. 


The weather forecast stays the same, 
The heat wave still is spreading ; 

My cresses and my fish cry ‘‘ Shame !’’ 
A dusty death they’re dreading. 


I languid lap each burning stone, 
The grass is dry and dusty. 

How sad for Alfred Tennyson, 
Who deemed me always trusty ! 


But times have changed, and now the sun 
With every hour grows stronger ; 
I sigh, with every day that’s done, 
T can’t—go—on—much—longer.”’ 
Norau M. BUTTERFIELD 


SECOND PRIZE 


I languish in this summer drought 
All dried up in my valley, 

How can I eddy in and out 

Or with the willows dally? 


Past Philip’s Farm I sadly creep, 
I sing no more in trebles; 

The thirsty trout dies in his sleep, 
The graylings hug the pebbles. 

I cannot net the sunbeam, no, 

Nor gloom among the swallows, 

I cannot chatter as I go 

Nor kiss the dead Marsh Mallows. 


I choke beneath the hazel-row, 
I will not reach the river, 
And men will come and men will go 
When I am stilled for ever. - 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

S Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


MR. ROOSEVELT REPLIES 

SIR,—May I, in my unaccustomed réle of ‘‘ Machia- 
velli from America,’’ take my ‘“‘ sixteenth-century 
Florentine ’’ pen in hand and confess that my ‘‘ nine- 
teenth-century German ’’ mentality makes it hard for 
me to see how a fervent desire for a better and more 
sympathetic understanding between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations looking 
towards effective co-operation between them can be 
interpreted by your reviewer [of February 22] as 
expressive of a spirit ‘‘so many centuries out of date ” 
as to be “‘ inacceptable throughout the English-speak- 
ing world ’’? 

Passing over the fact that your contemporaries 
among the English weeklies, as well as the leading 
newspapers of Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada have accepted ‘ America and England?’ 
as a helpful contribution towards Anglo-American! 
amity, it seems to me unfortunate that your reviewer 
should devote most of his space to apparent’ 
inaccuracies and ‘‘ misrepresentations "’ without even 
so much as suggesting the substance of the volume, 
and without recognizing that it represents the 
efforts of a candid friend to substitute knowledge for 
prejudices. 

With his detailed criticisms I will not quarrel, albeit 
they are in some instances irrelevant, in others 
immaterial, and in at least two cases incorrect. But 
his spirit and, if I may use his own term, his ‘‘ mis- 
representations,’’ distress me because they show that 
same unwillingness to apprehend unpalatable truths 
which is at the root of so much of the ill-feeling 
between Americans and Englishmen. 

I made—and I repeat it—a plea for better under- 
standing between the English and the Americans, 
and pointed out that this must rest on a fuller and 
franker knowledge of each other’s problems and 
points of view. In the course of it I was brutally 
critical of my own people, and was forced to speak 
plainly about certain English traits and acts. I made 
special efforts to be fair to the English—all the more 
so when I was most critical. Your article gives the 
impression that I am not only unjust but tendencious, 
inaccurate and misleading, and that I preach the old 
doctrine of spread-eagleism and of the ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ’’ of the United States to become the ‘‘ masters 
of the universe.’? Such a complete misinterpretation 
of a volume which seeks merely to appraise Anglo- 
American relations dispassionately can hardly con- 
tribute towards a better understanding between the 
two peoples. At the same time, no ‘‘ machiavellian ”’ 
mind is needed to realize that the review in question 
is not in the spirit of fairness and tolerance for which 
your esteemed journal has so long been famous. 

I am, etc., 

New York, U.S.A. NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 

COMMANDER KENWORTHY AND INDIA 

SIR,—Commander Kenworthy has just honoured 
us in India with a visit. I do not know when he 
arrived, but, presumably, remembering the fate of 
Padgett, M.P., he took care to leave in early February. 
Before waving from the homeward-bound aeroplane 
to the crowd of eager reporters he let fall among 
them a few ideas as to the future of India. Her 
salvation is to come mainly through the instant 
Indianization of the army. 


‘‘ The idea of swaraj,’’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ with British soldiers guarding the country 
is ludicrous.’’ 

If he had left it at that all might have been well, 
It is a fairly non-committal remark. But he went on 
to show what he considered could replace the British 
Army. 

‘*T have stayed in eight Indian States where there 
were trained and highly efficient armies of Indian 
soldiers under Indian Officers.” 

No one wants to hurt the feelings of the Indian 
Princes, most of whom are loyal supporters of the 
British Raj, so such statements pass without com- 
ment out here. But there is no reason why Com- 
mander Kenworthy should not be told in England 
that he is talking nonsense. The Indian States gave 
lavish support to us in the war, and their troops on 
many occasions—notably in Palestine, as Gen. 
Allenby had cause to speak of recently—did excellent 
work. But this was only after large numbers of 
British officers had been posted to them, and they had 
had several years of war discipline to bring them into 
line with regular Indian troups. But on the Indian 
Frontier and in other places where these two con- 
ditions did not apply, it was a very different matter. 
One need not labour the point. The Indian State 
forces are as -efficient as the small establishment 
of British supervising officers can make them. 

There are many M.P.s on the Labour benches 
who, after a short visit to India, would be expected 
to make statements such as Commander Kenworthy 
did, but one expects more of him. To the man in 
the street he is certainly known more—in opposition 
—as an indefatigable questioner than as a construc- 
tive politician, but he has, I believe, a fine record 
as a gallant and efficient sailor. One would there- 
fore hope to hear him speak with more knowledge 
on matters concerning the sister service. 

Commander Kenworthy, in a recent article to a 
weekly, waxed humorous about ‘‘ the virgin and 
rupee legend.’’ One does get tired of such stories 
when they are often repeated by the stupider type of 
die-hard, but Commander Kenworthy and his friends 
would do well not to dismiss entirely the line of 
thought that that story conjures up. 

I enclose my card, and so that you may know that 
I am hopelessly prejudiced and entirely lacking in 
the wide outlook—in fact, someone on the spot—I 
will sign myself 

Yours, etc., 
InpIAN ARMY 


EDUCATION ON THE CHURCH AND STATE 
QUESTION 

SIR,—If there is to be education on the relations 
between Church and State, it seems to me that that 
might be taken in hand by schoolmasters and Univer- 
sity dons who are engaged in the work of education. 
Sir George Parkin, who was a keen educationist, 
strongly supported the Enabling Act on the ground 
that it would introduce democratic principles into an 
ancient hierarchy. 

It is possible that Parliament may feel that at the 
present stage there has been too much hierarchy and 
too little democracy, but if educationists took in hand 
the task of educating people, that matter might be 
put right. 

I am, etc., 
OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND 

75 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CORRECTION 
In our issue of March 22 Sheed and Ward 
were cited in error as being the publishers of the 
book, ‘ The Public Life of Our Lord,’ which was 
reviewed on p. 361. We much regret the error, the 
publishers being Burns,’ Oates and Washbourne 
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REVIEWS 


THE GREAT CARDINAL 


Richelieu. By Hilaire Belloc. Bean. ais. 


O have returned from France and to find this 
volume waiting is like pushing one’s travels from 
space into time, for the quality which distinguishes 
Mr. Belloc’s historical writings is peculiar: a sense 
of the past that gives perspective to whatever period 
he touches, so that, as in his ‘ General Sketch of the 
European War,’ the reader is made conscious of the 
stream of time behind it, and, as in this study of 
Richelieu, of that which was behind and lay ahead. 
This sense of proportion and of perspective seems to 
me, at least, the true and the rare pleasure of history. 
It gives you a background and a vision, a sense of 
the foundations and a key. You may reject the vision 
and deny the key, but you have had it, and the sense 
of possession remains to you, so that the criticisms 
that his work receives seem matters of detail, because 
the issue really turns on a major premiss, which 
nothing less than another vision, another philosophy, 
can overthrow. We may say that Mr. Belloc is 
European rather than national in his outlook and that 
all his books on history are like chapters in the implied 
history of Europe that possesses his mind. In religious 
matters it is Christendom that he thinks of, in political 
Europe, and to breathe that air is like emerging into 
the open from a suburban garden or a narrow street. 
If you turn from any of his histories, particularly 
from those, like his ‘ James the Second,’ which touch 
highly controversial characters and themes, to the 
current volumes, read in schools or colleges, by more 
academic historians, you are immediately carried into 
another and, I think, a smaller world. They seem 
provincial in comparison, a string of narration with 
no background, a succession of occurrences with little 
weight, a view of England, shall we say, by those 
who have never travelled farther than Dover. The 
insularity of the popular English histories is as patent 
as the European standpoint of this author’s. 

One doubt, indeed, remains, a tormenting doubt to 
anyone susceptible to letters. Is the spell that Mr. 
Belloc can cast upon his readers due, primarily, to 
the virtues of his style, or is his style, so moving 
at its best, the necessary splendour that truth gives to 
a man with imagination enough to describe it faith- 
fully? In any event, the escape from insularity is a 
possession that none of the now popular “‘ histories 
of epochs ’’ bestows. From this one infers that the 
vision is everything, the scale but little. Historians 
must be philosophers if they are to tell. 

It follows from this that Mr. Belloc has chosen 
Richelieu for his latest study, not to write a new 
biography of a great man, or to amuse us with a 
fresh portrait of a famous character, but because he 
sees in Richelieu the architect of modern France and 
of the modern highly centralized state, and because 
the unintended effect of his foreign policy was to 
save Protestantism in Europe from the Catholic 
Revival, But for Richelieu, it is argued, the history 
of Europe would have been different. ‘‘ We are what 
we are, so divided and in peril of dissolution through 
our division, because Richelieu applied his remote, 
his isolated, his overpowering genius to the creation 
of the modern state, and, unwittingly to himself, to 
the ruin of the common unity of Christian life.’’ 

A good European responds to the bugle-call. 

The volume falls into two sections. The first 
describes the double achievement of Richelieu, the 
personality and the statesman: the second the process 
by which his double success was brought about. From 
the nature of the case the first section makes the 
better reading. Mr. Belloc, being a philosophic 


historian, excels at the broad sweeps of the brush. 
It is the stature of the man and the scale of his 
achievement that the author wishes to convey. In 
the second section drastic condensation was essential 
and the compression of complicated events, involving 
many nations, cramps the style. 

The study opens with the claim that Richelieu was 
the founder of modern Europe, because, after the 
great split of the Reformation, he was the architect 
of Nationalism in the family of Europe, and his policy. 
had the unintended effect of making permanent the 
division between Catholic and Protestant. When the 
great choice came between the safety of France and 
the restoration of unity in Europe, Richelieu preferred 
the former, because he did not foresee what the effect 
of his policy would be. Thus he encouraged tolera- 
tion at home, and supported the Protestants abroad, 
in order that France might be united, and that the 
Catholic nations surrounding her might not be too 
dangerous to France. The nationalism founded by 
Richelieu, in which patriotism became a religion, was 
confirmed by Bismarck, and one of the great chapters 
in the book is the second, in which the parallel between 
Richelieu and Bismarck is drawn. The name of 
Plutarch strikes the note in this chapter, and nowhere 
is Mr. Belloc more impressive or more at ease. The 
parallel, in its larger lines and in its personal differ- 
ences, fér without contrast there would be no parallel, 
may be illustrated by two quotations : 


Each born in the nobility of his realm, each at some 
distance from its highest ranks, each rose to be the chief 
in title. 

Each served a dynasty, and each died leaving his crowned 
master at the very summit of power. 

Each constructed and consolidated a realm, and each 
triumphed through a combination of diplomatic, political 
and military qualities. 

Each left, as the immediate fruit of his genius, a great 
succeeding epoch. 

The one founded what the other completed. 


That is the historian at work on his design. To 
see him bringing his characters to life by vivid por- 
traiture, turn to this sketch : 

No two figures are more opposed than the square, full- 
blooded, blunt face of the one, the pointed chin and finely 
cut, pale features of the other; the subtle fire and readi- 
ness to restrain or spring which Richelieu’s face conveys, 
the deceptive mask of brute simplicity which covers 
Bismarck’s. The bodies are in similar opposition. It is 
the Ox and the Leopard. 

The portrait is completed in a separate chapter of 
its own where the eyes, in Philip of Champaigne’s 
portrait, are said to be ‘‘ windows and not doors,” 
and where the tradition that ascribed to Richelieu 
mental instability and even epilepsy gives rise to this 
excellent comment: ‘‘ The same thing has been said 
about many men of genius. Perhaps the origin of it, 
lies in nothing more than the strain to which high 
capacity and high achievement put a man of delicate 
health.’’ An absolute, but finely tempered will, 
harnessed to an ambition in the service of an office 
to which it was subservient and thus devoted, is the 
character ascribed to Richelieu. His life, therefore, 
falls into two halves: the satisfaction of his ambition 
in order that he might win his way to office, and 
the devotion of himself, once arrived, to the con- 
solidation of a distracted country. Mr. Belloc does 
not shirk the shadows in this career, and never allows 
them to be neglected in his sketch of Richelieu’s 
character. The moral background is as clear an arch 
over the man, as the European is over the France that 
Richelieu eventually dominated : 

To ambition he owed the base necessities of his advance. 
For while those who would attain power abroad over the 
rivals or enemies of the State may do so nobly if they 
are born to high place or are summoned by authority, 


those who would attain political position of themselves 
must—without hope of escape—stoop to baseness in their 
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beginnings ; and it is the strongest argument for hereditary 
rule in any aristocracy or crown that it may provide the 
commonwealth with rulers who have not suffered from the 
taint of intrigue or subservience. Those not acting with 
hereditary right cannot avoid that taint. Having. risen, 
they may release their souls and subserve the good of their 
fellows and the state with dignity; but they will always 
bear within themselves the reproach and memory of 
unworthiness in the past. 

Detached, but not cruel, implacable, but for a 
political purpose, avaricious, but with ‘‘a noble love 
of magnificence’’ and vain, especially in smaller 
matters, is Mr. Belloc’s estimate of the character of 
Richelieu. Where this estimate differs from most 
is not so much in Richelieu’s personal qualities as in 
the end to which he directed them. We, who have 
inherited the religion of patriotism, who have assumed 
its vulgar version—‘‘ My country, right or wrong ”’ 
—to be almost axiomatic, who have had in Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford’s ‘ History of English Patriotism’ a 
kind of prose epic, who quote Shakespeare’s lines 
about St. Crispin’s day as if they were not supposed 
to be delivered on the eve of battle, and forget that 
the more exalted poetry about the isle set in the silver 
sea really evokes the landscape that we love in our 
own country, that which belongs to us, not that 
which divides us from others, have praised Richelieu 
as an apostle of separatism. The sense of community, 
of Christendom, has gone. Mr. Belloc is here the 
critic. He invites us to consider unity, and the price 
for separatism and nationalism which has to be paid. 
In Richelieu’s time, national unity was of such 
importance to France that toleration at home and 
the support of Protestantism abroad did not seem 
more, to his ‘‘ unvisionary mind,’ than reasonable 
expedients. The bare fact that he was nicknamed 
‘*the Cardinal of the Huguenots ” reminds us that, 
on the first point at least, opinion about him was 
divided. 

The emphasis must be placed here, for though the 
issue is often disguised, nationalism and the idea of 
Europe, to keep to secular terms, involving, as they 
do, two religions, will never agree in their inter- 
pretation of our history. To us in England Mr. 
Belloc is valuable because he devotes his great gifts 
to make us aware of the other side. 

A characteristic bond between himself and Richelieu 
is the latter’s military qualities. The chapters on 
La Rochelle and the valley of the Valtelline, with the 
sketch of Gustavus Adolphus, give the historian of so 
many campaigns his chance once more. It is 
undoubtedly a fine book, and if ‘ Richelieu’ has not 
quite the compelling power of ‘ Joan of Arc,’ ‘ James 
the Second’ or ‘ How the Reformation Happened,’ 
the reason is that the volume is small for its complex 
subject, and that only in the first part, where the 
broad lines are drawn, does the author have sufficient 
space. His best histories are always either mono 
graphs, like ‘ Joan,’ or general essays like ‘ Europe 
and the Faith,’ where a great theme or a single 
personality can fill his canvas. The last chapters 
of ‘ Richelieu’ are unavoidably crowded, but the first 
half adds one more splendid achievement to the most 
moving historian of our time. The attention which he 
compels may be reluctant or admiring, but of the 
genius that compels it there can be no doubt. 

OsBeRT BURDETT 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lincoln. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Putnam. 21s. 


GREATER service is rendered to German 
readers by Herr Ludwig’s study of Abraham 
Lincoln than to the Anglo-Saxon world. This ground 
—sacred soil—has been worked over for many years 
in America. You cannot tell an American a story 


of Lincoln that he cannot cap. In England we have 
made reparation for our purblindness during his 
lifetime. It seems not so long ago that some of 
our Coalition Ministers were feverishly searchi 
Lincoln’s life for wisdom during the Great War. 
They would, perhaps, have been better advised to 
seek it in dealing with Ireland. On both sides of 
the Atlantic his story is a cherished possession, and 
within recent years has been ably presented, by Lord 
Charnwood and Mr. Nathaniel Stephenson. The 
complete bibliography is estimated to number over 
5,000 publications. It is an increasingly difficult 
problem so to handle this material as to give it fresh 
significance, and when a German sets out to do so 
he challenges criticism. Herr Ludwig had actually 
a more vast and complex problem in presenting 
Napoleon, and his striking success was the fruit 
not only of exceptional gifts but of long thought and 
study. He has greatly interested us in some later 
biographies. But if he is going to expound to us 
all the world’s significant men, one after the other, 
it is inevitable that we should begin to look the gift 
horse in the mouth. 

Herr Ludwig writes that Lincoln has fascinated 
him for years, and that his book springs from a 
personal sympathy which he has never felt so strongly 
for any other great man of history. None the less, the 
internal evidence is lacking that he has given as 
much thought to his subject as he did to Napoleon. 
To picture Lincoln and his environment successfully 
within the compass of this volume there should have 
been some ruthless excisions. There is a wealth of 
anecdote, shrewd jests, and homely arguments in 
the Lincoln story. Some are authentic, some apoc- 
ryphal, and a large proportion of them illustrate the 
same traits, produce the same effects, and are, 
except in a Boswellian volume, duplicates. Herr 
Ludwig accepts them all, and crowds in as many as 
he can, including those which rest on very doubtful 
authority. He accepts every story about Lincoln’s 
earlier life, and every shred of gossip about his wife. 
Mary was certainly not the ideal wife for this secretly 
lonely man, and perhaps for him, with his curiously 
sensitive nature, the ideal wife did not exist. But 
there is more reticence in the American annals than 
in this book about Mary Lincoln, whose secret 
thoughts and perturbations are all known to Herr 
Ludwig. You feel that he is trying to visualize, 
after the fashion of Mr. Strachey or M. Maurois, but 
in Mary’s case with a lack of sufficient material. He 
is determined to be deliberately picturesque and 
dramatic. His constant use of the historic present 
tense is an element in the effect towards which he 
strives, but it keeps the reader to a strained attention 
which tires. 

The result of his forcing of the personal note is 
that no very clear picture emerges, either of the war 
campaigns or of the stupendous country in which they 
were waged. There are some admirable personal 
pictures of the leading figures. In particular, the 
contrast between Douglas and Lincoln stands out, 
for here is a contest personified in the actors. But 
there is a lack of understanding of the South; the 
mentality of whole classes of men, when not per- 
sonified in some picturesque leader, is rendered 
vaguely. The Southerners are represented as looking 
to England for protection. It does not seem that 
Herr Ludwig realizes how great a factor in the 
Homeric struggle was the Anglo-Saxon capacity for 
passionate wrangle over a constitutional issue, even 
to the over-shadowing of the lurking moral issue of 
slavery. America was more thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon then. In Great Britain twenty years ago 
something of the same sort was seen in the struggle 
between Lords and Commons, with Ireland as the 
jurking issue. Herr Ludwig fails to get the value 


out of his background, which he neglects. He is 
careless in detail. Halleck drifts into the story with- 
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out any explanation; while it might seem that Grant’s 
military career was a continuous succession of 
victories, the disaster of Cald Harbour being for- 
gotten. The duplication of anecdotes crowds out 
some aspects of history which throw a valuable 
light on the development of Lincoln’s character. In 
pursuit of his dramatic effects Herr Ludwig omits 
the very stuff of drama in Lincoln’s long-drawn 
conflict with his enemies of the threshold. The 
Vindictives and the Copperheads are not mentioned. 

And what of Lincoln himself? He emerges from 
these pages as the amazing character, but we should 
have been grateful for a little more interpretation. 
We know him in history as a man with diverse 
elements in his nature, which by strife and endurance, 
and the ordeal of' terrible responsibility, were grad- 
ually moulded into unity. Here we see the process, 
but we lack the luminous phrase which would 
crystallize the truth of him. Now, we are told, he 
is a sceptic; now a fatalist. Within his soul clash 
the realist and the dreamer, yet he has a mind free 
from illusions. Presently we read of his illusions, 
or,. at any rate, superstitions. He is intensely 
ambitious, and he is self-less. It is not one Lincoln, 
but two or three, that is thrown upon the screen, 
for to complicate matters there is also what may 
be called the Lincoln ventriloquial—a stage property 
figure which on occasion is made to lean out of 
windows and soliloquize sentimentally on men and 
cities. Fortunately, to counteract this there is a 
great deal of Lincoln himself, in his speeches, pro- 
clamations, addresses, couched in words that parallel 
the simplicity and depth of those Old Testament 
words which searched the hearts and reins of men. 
Herein we can watch the development of the man 
sprung from the common folk, like Antzus gather- 
ing strength from the touch of earth, while he 
grew slowly to wisdom, or rather to that translation 
of his wisdom in the common things of life to the 
affairs of a nation in travail, 

At the close, the assassination is over-dramatized. 
Booth’s inner thoughts are detailed at length. Lin- 
coln at the theatre, instead of laughing over the 
performance. like the rest of the audience, is fingering 
the Star Spangled Banner that drapes his box, while 
there passes before him a vision of his past life. 
‘‘ Death was grinning at him from every corner.’’ 
He continues his reflections: ‘‘ Would history speak 
of him only as the Lord of Death? . . . Whither now 
goes the voyage of that strange ship, towards that 
unknown shore he had never reached in his dream? 
. . » Softly the assassin neared the door of the box,” 
and so to the abrupt end of the tragedy. 

It is a popular Life of Lincoln, presenting a quite 
uncritical and rather confused picture, with the war- 
ring issues indistinctly revealed, yet with some 
glimpses of a greater style. Such a book could not 
fail to be interesting, and it is sometimes vivid; but 
the drama it seeks to present needs a clearer vision, 
and more dignity of proportion. 

A. P.. NICHOLSON 


AN IMPORTANT CENTENARY 


Emily Dickinson: The Human Background of Her 
Poetry. By Josephine Pollitt. Harper. 12s. 6d. 


coe will say this book is forty-odd years late; 
others will say it could not successfully have ap- 
peared earlier; others, that it is incomplete because 
it is before its time. But these computations matter 
little, for the fact is that any authoritative book on 
Emily Dickinson must always be timely. Those who 
are already her lovers will call Josephine Pollitt’s 
book their ‘‘ Dickinson Bible.” Those who, never 
having heard of the ‘‘American Miss Rupert Brooke,”’ 


the ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté in Verse,’’ the ‘‘ Feminine 
R. L. S. of Poetry ’’ (or whatever descriptive title 
may be lent her), will find the book to be an intro- 
duction that must be followed up by a close acquaint- 
anceship with the poems, life and letters of Emily 
Dickinson. In spite of the existence of these other 
volumes, there is nothing repetitive in Josephine 
Pollitt’s commentary. She has made it her business 
to replace legend and conjecture concerning Emily 
Dickinson with ‘‘ Probable Truths ’’ based upon 
exhaustive research and reliable authority. Her 
‘** suggestions,’’ as she calls them, are put forward 
with such unlaboured reasonableness that her con- 
clusions are logically convincing. She takes a clean 
duster to wipe out the speculative history on the 
dusty Dickinson slate, and upon the cleaned surface 
she imposes an enlightened, highly probable version 
of Emily’s life, love and activities. She must have 
been handicapped by the refusal of permission to 
quote from existing books on her subject, but she 
triumphs brilliantly in spite of it. She violently 
denies those damaging suggestions that have, un- 
exposed to powder and shot, preserved an anemic 
existence for years. ‘‘ Emily Dickinson was no per- 
vert, no sickly little spinster shaping as love poems 
mere wish fulfilments out of a fantastic brain,’’ 
declares her protagonist, and a world that more 
readily recognizes genius than justice cannot but 
agree with her. 

But Josephine Pollitt’s self-set task would be but 
half done did she merely hold a brief for Emily 
Dickinson, whose poems, after all, constitute a 
vindication in themselves; criticism has never touched 
the quality of those poems, it has only scorched their 
author. It is as much to benefit the poems by 
supplying them with their true ‘‘ human _back- 
ground ’’ as to fight for the fairness of Emily Dickin- 
son’s name, that Mrs. Pollitt has written her book. 
Incidentally, the effect has been to give the world 
a biography as intrinsically valuable as that given 
by Mrs. Gaskell in her ‘ Charlotte Bronté.’ The 
Emily Dickinson chronicle is further enriched by 
many of the attributes of a novel, none of which 
comes to harm through the story being one of fact 
that goes ‘‘ beyond documentation only where there 
is a reason.’” 

An Emily Dickinson revival, an Emily Dickinson 
cult, is overdue. A powerful impetus to both is now 
supplied, and it will not prove inoperative unless love 
and appreciation have become incredibly inert. Were 
Amherst, the birthplace of Emily Dickinson, acces- 
sible, it would be safe to predict that within a month 
of the publication of Josephine Pollitt’s book, the 
village would be the shrine of pilgrims from all over 
England : tourists would throng there, photographers 
would overwork their cameras, critics crowd to 
glimpse their honey-pot, literary enthusiasts raise 
‘* preservation ’’ funds, and reverent worshippers 
endow a museum for Dickinsonian treasures. Alas, 
it is a far cry to Amherst, Massachusetts. Josephine 
Pollitt bridges the distance for us as best she may, 
giving us photographs and pen-pictures of the 
Dickinson home with which to repair our eager 
imaginings and ignorant suppositions. The success 
of her attempts deserves grateful praise. 

Who shall skim the milk from the cream by 
taking quotations from her book? It would be 
simple to choose a score of passages that give inti- 
mate glimpses of the Emily we all thirst to know 
and see; easier still to pick out telling sentences 
that refute the most popular (and most erroneous) 
misconceptions concerning the Amherst Poet: it is 
a temptation, but it would be a violation of duty. 
If service can be rendered to Emily Dickinson, her 
latest biographer and the reading public in one gesture, 
it must take the form of preserving Josephine Pollitt’s 
book intact, with the order of its revelations undis-. 
turbed, its secrets unbetrayed by quotation, its: 
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illustrations undescribed. Readers would not welcome 
a previous dissemination of the choicest contents of 
the book. It is enough to say that no more valu- 
able contribution to the history of a world-celebrity 
has been made for years than that given by Josephine 
Poliitt’s compilation of information and her character- 
drawing of Emily Dickinson. Skilfully, but indirectly, 
attention is drawn to art; direct and acute interest 
is focused on the artist. Emily Dickinson’s poems 
are immortal—but Emily Dickinson died. A hundred 
years after her birth, and forty-four years after her 
death, her ghost is laid and there rises instead a 
truer representation, with the bindings of a book for 
support, and the acclamations of a great literary 
public to do her honour. 


THE RISING SUN 


Japan in the World of To-day. By Arthur J. 
Brown. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


HE author feels confident that Japan will enjoy 

a great future. He has his soul in his work 
and writes with an enormous enthusiasm which grows 
inclined to overreach itself. Greatly impressed by 
the progress of this coming nation, Mr. Brown 
impresses others until they become as keenly interested 
as himself. Yet, when reading his book, it is as 
well not to get carried away to the extent of accepting 
all his judgments upon Asiatic development. For 
example, he may see the endless civil wars in China 
as the birth pangs of another great Eastern power, 
but that experienced traveller, Mr. Nevinson, has 
described them as mere futilities under the heading 
of ‘ Ah Sin at War with Himself.’ Again the danger- 
ous movements in India are regarded with more hope 
and less fear than they deserve, while throughout the 
book there is a tendency to judge the most backward 
Oriental peoples by the standard of the most highly 
developed. 

According to the author, the Japanese character is 
a strong blend of those traits which make for victory 
in war or commerce. This race has been called ‘‘ the 
Prussians of the East.’’ Yet that expression fails to 
convey the spirit of Japan. As Mr. Brown relates, 
the Japanese conducted the struggle against Russia 
with a truly Prussian care for detail, but they sup- 
ported the thoroughness of the German by, the 
fanatical heroism of the Dervish. 

In trade also we find this powerful combination of 
the old and new, although here it appears as early 
Victorian harshness added to modern American effici- 
ency. The Japanese employer wins his markets by 
economizing his labour with the heartlessness of 
a pre-Shaftesbury employer and securing the best 
machinery with the genius of a Henry Ford. This 
employment of both methods is defeating the United 
States, which use only one, and the author records 
how some American industries would be ruined by 
Japanese competition were it not for a high tariff 
wall. Yet despite the harsh conditions, workers in 
Japan reject the agitator. The author maintains that 
they scorn the idea of distributing wealth because 
each of them shares the belief of the young emigrant 
to America that riches await him. We would suggest 
also that the toilers share the feelings of old English 
retainers that such talk is not bushido. 

The Rising Sun proves a fit emblem for the Kingdom 
of Nippon, because she is a young, enthusiastic country 
pressing forward with assurance. Yet this youthful 
keenness has been reinforced by an ancient pride and 
tradition which make it stronger still. 

Whether the land which draws its inspiration from 
the past and present will clash with America, whose 
roots lie mainly in the latter, is a question which has 
disturbed numerous minds. The author speaks of 
alarmist propaganda in the States, but he says little 


of those ominous Japanese declarations mentioned by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. Moreover, his accounts of ‘‘pre- 
paredness ” in Japan are hardly reassuring. In fact, 
he seems to forget that two are needed to make a 
quarrel; we would remind him of the Polish proverb 
which says that every stick has two ends. 


REFORMING THE CONSTITUTION 


How Britain is Governed. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 


EFORE reviewing this book, a protest is desirable 

against the increasing practice of printers of 
uniting “‘ ct’ and ‘‘ st’’ with a curl. There is no 
reason for such a practice and it is ugly and annoying. 
English printing is so good that it is deplorable 
to see meaningless and disturbing innovations of this 
kind. 

The title of this book is only partly justified. The 
description of how we are governed seems to be given 
with the main object of expounding the changes that 
Mr. Ramsay Muir thinks desirable. These changes 
are very drastic. Mr. Muir is quite confident that ‘‘ if 
the Prime Minister should resign, or die in office, 
it is unlikely that the King would take upon himself 
the onus of choosing his successor; he would probably 
leave that delicate task to the Cabinet.’’ So even the 
last real prerogatives of the King are to go; Queen 
Victoria’s action of 1893 is not to be repeated. In 
the present multiplicity of parties—and Mr, Muir is 
not a believer in the two-party system—a safer 
prophecy would seem to be that the King’s freedom 
to select a new Prime Minister is likely to be greater 
and more frequently exercised than in the past. 

Mr. Muir gives much attention to the House of 
Lords, converted by the Parliament Act of 1911 into 
‘* a mere delaying and revising body.’’ ‘‘ It is bloated 
in size, but in power it is a mere shadow of its former 
self,’’ although Mr. Muir admits that its full-dress 
debates ‘‘ are often more distinguished in quality ” 


By Ramsay Muir. 


‘than those in the House of Commons. Mr. Muir 


does not think much of the theory that the House 
of Lords is valuable in preventing violent legislation. 
‘* The only efficient safeguard against legislation that 
does not reflect the real mind of the country is to 
make sure that the real mind of the country is reflected 
in the House of Commons.’’ But even assuming that 
this is a possible achievement, the ‘‘ real mind of 
the country ’’ may quickly change when the bustle of 
a General Election is over. Mr. Muir thinks that 
there can be no compromise with the hereditary 
principle: ‘‘ If we once depart from the purely here- 
ditary basis of the present House of Lords, we shall 
have to depart from it altogether.’’ Then Mr. Muir 
says: ‘‘ If or when the House of Commons fairly 
represents all serious bodies of opinion in the country 
in proportion to their strength, the best way of con- 
stituting an efficient Second Chamber will be by the 
election of the bulk of its members by the House of 
Commons itself.’’ 

But the author is more interested in reforming the 
House of Commons. He denounces Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s attitude, which he interprets as meaning 
that the ‘‘ chief purpose of a General Election was 
to select a Government and to send to Parliament 
a body of supporters strong enough to maintain it in 
office.’” This theory, says Mr. Muir, reduces Parlia- 
ment—he should have said the House of Commons, 
but probably he has read Sir Wiliam Jowitt’s ridiculous 
opinion that ‘‘ Parliament ’’ means the House of 
Commons—to a ‘‘ sort of Electoral College.’’ Mr. 
Muir wants Proportional Representation for the 
creation of a House of Commons and the L.C.C. 
system of Committees for the conduct of its work. 
The Government is to be shorn of its dictatorial 
powers. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that Mr. Ramsay 
Muir has in reality written a Liberal Party tract in 
the disguise of a student’s book about the existing 
constitution. He shows great lack of a sense of 
proportion. He devotes twenty-seven pages to his 
complaints about the two-party system (which sup- 
presses the Liberals), eleven pages to Proportional 
Representation (which would, he thinks, revive them) 
and nine pages to party funds (in explanation of Mr. 
Lloyd George), but when he raises such vast questions 
as the fitness of the modern electorate to bear the 
huge burdens of our present political system, Mr. 
Muir merely mentions the problems. ‘‘ The old 
prestige of Parliament has strangely waned. . . . The 
great mass of the electors take their responsibilities 
very lightly. . . . Is it that the enormous extension 
of the franchise, like an inflation of the currency, has 
made the individual vote seem not worth having? 
.. . However ardent a democrat you may be, you 
will have some moments of misgiving, and will be 
driven to ask yourself what provision our system 
makes for affording leadership, knowledge and under- 
standing of these listless masters of our fate.’’ Here 
Mr. Muir touches bottom, but the reader of his book 
will get to the end without finding any solution other 
than the false platitude that ‘‘ the democratic system 
is in itself educative and that it will, if well used, 
bring home to all whom it enfranchises a sufficient 
sense of responsibility.” Here speaks a Liberal 
leader rather than a trustworthy author on our present 
constitutional conditions. 

Criaup MULLINS 


A GREAT GERMAN 


Stresemann. By Rudolf Olden. Translated by 
R. T. Clerk. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


HE death of Gustav Stresemann in October, 1929, 

at the early age of fifty-one, was a tragic end 
to a brilliant career and a great loss to the country 
he loved so well. He had been a sick man for some 
time and only forced himself to continue in office in 
order to accomplish the dream of his later years, the 
agreement for the evacuation of the Ruhr. The Hague 
conference, which settled the date finally, was almost 
his last public appearance. 

This interesting book is not only an account of 
Stresemann’s life and character but also, almost of 
necessity, a review of the last twenty-five years of 
German politics, with which Stresemann was so 
intimately connected. Herr Olden has not produced 
an easy book to read, it is so crammed with facts, 
but a careful study will well repay the time taken and 
add much to the reader’s knowledge. 

Gustav Stresemann came out of the heart of the 
German citizen class. His father was a beer bottler 
and seller in Berlin, who had built up a good reputa- 
tion in the handling of the well-known Berlin white 
beer. Stresemann pére was able and anxious, owing 
to the lad’s early promise, to send him to a good 
school and the University. His physique was never 
strong and he had throughout his life a curious anti- 
pathy to athleticism in any form, which in those days 
in Germany was restricted enough for any town- 
dweller. He was a shy youth with an enthusiasm for 
work and for reading; a visionary and artist who chose 
economics as his study. At the University, the shy youth 
developed into a brilliant debater ‘‘ bubbling over with 
politics,’? and this intimate knowledge increased with 
years. His doctor’s degree was taken with a thesis 
on the economics of the beer industry drawn from 
experience of his father’s and his friends’ business. 
Almost immediately he became secretary to a Dresden 
Association of Manufacturers and he soon organized 
a sugar factory outside the ring which gave him his 
first directorship, as his secretarial salary was only 
1,000 marks (£50) a year. However, his affairs pro- 
gressed and he was able to marry Kathe Kleefeld, 


a woman of beauty, ambition and ability, belonging 
to a distinguished Jewish family, and to enter the 
Reichstag in 1907. 

Young Stresemann, the Benjamin of the House, 
was at that time a convinced imperialist, a believer 
in a great fleet and in German colonial expansion. 
This policy was resented by the party to which he had 
attached himself, the National Liberals, and he lost 
his seat in 1912, when the Social Democrats regained 
all their former losses. He used this reverse to visit 
America and widen his horizon. In the Reichstag he 
had become the close supporter of Bassermann, the 
leader of the party, and when, at the outbreak of 
war, the leader fell ill, Stresemann became the virtual 
leader. 

The real ruler of Germany was Ludendorff, and 
Stresemann gave him full support with the belief that 
all was well with German arms. He had a terrible 
shock when Erzberger disclosed in 1917 the position 
in Austria-Hungary and the Reichstag passed the 
famous ‘‘ No lust for conquest ’’ resolution. 
In 1918, when the position was seen to be desperate 
and the generals insisted on accepting any armistice 
terms, Stresemann still had faith He knew that 
nothing but a miracle could save Germany, but 
he had faith in miracles. He regretted bitterly that 
he had not forced himself into some responsible posi- 
tion and attacked the stupidity and swindling which 
had been going on. He had trusted and been deceived. 

At the Revolution all leaders were united in the 
desire to save the country from Bolshevism. Parlia- 
mentary government was saved, but much had to 
be changed. His party, the National Liberals, took the 
name of the People’s Party. Its programme was of 
the centre—complete reform of the Foreign Office— 
national army, equal suffrage, right of coalition. 
At the time of the six-day ultimatum to Germany 
in May, 1921, Stresemann missed his chance of be- 
coming Chancellor and had to stand by and watch one 
calamity after another—the partition of Upper 
Silesia, the murder of Rathenau, the policy of pas- 
Sive resistance driving down the value of the mark 
to vanishing point. A criticism of Lord d’Abernon, 
the then British representative in Berlin, is significant : 
“It is stated that Stresemann’s wild and untamable 
nature is unsuited to the trammels of official life. 
The real reason is he will take nothing less than the 
Chancellorship. Unquestionably a big man and he 
knows it.” 

At length the period of waiting was over and on 
August 10, 1923, he formed a Cabinet and took the 
Foreign Office himself. Under one administration or 
another he stayed there until his death. The position 
was appalling. Civil war was in the air, revolts in 
Bavaria and Saxony, strikes, riots and bloodshed. 
By mid-September the dollar stood at 180 million 
marks. On the 26th his Government took the plunge 
and declared for the cessation of passive resistance 
and he disclosed the truth about the Ruhr. National 
troops were sent into Saxony and diplomacy used 
in Bavaria. After reconstruction, his Government 
finally fell on November 23, but just before this he had 
made some far-reaching moves, the greatest of which 
was the institution of the Rentenmark. 

Still he continued his work and Germany entered the 
League of Nations in September, 1926. His energy 
was extraordinary, but, like many other intensely busy 
but clever men, he seemed to have time for every- 
thing. He led his party, he led the Reichstag, he 
conducted the Foreign policy, he spoke to students on 
Goethe, to the stage club against over-estimation of 
sport, elsewhere against jazz music, against over- 
technicalization, etq. From the ‘Hague, where the 
final date for the Ruhr was fixed, he went to Geneva 
and then home to die. 

A criticism by Prince Bernhard von Bilow may fit- 
tingly close this review: ‘‘ He is the most notable 
figure of the new Parliamentary Germany, and as 
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Foreign Minister has shown qualities which have 
extorted the respect of the foreigner. His conception 
of the national dignity is clear and simple. It is rooted 
in his own character. Each of his opponents in 
negotiations has to reckon with it as an important 
factor. In Geneva he won sympathies which are not 
to be lightly esteemed.”’ 


THE PALESTINE TROUBLES 


Unholy Memories of the Holy Land. By Horace 
B. Samuel. Hogarth Press. 15s. 


HIS book: deals with one of those problems 
which, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, said rendered his 
term of office unusually difficult. Yet so considerate 
was the opposition that it did not censure his Govern- 
ment for pursuing a weak and disastrous policy, 
although he himself had denounced a former ministry 
for taking what proved strong and successful action 
in corresponding circumstances. When British 
lives were endangered at Shanghai, the Conservatives 
sent immediate help which prevented a massacre. 
Yet Labour met a dangerous situation in Palestine by 
delaying assistance until terrible excesses had begun. 
The author shows clearly that the authorities re- 
ceived warning enough. As early as February, 1929, 
a prominent Moslem paper declared : 

‘The Moslems will not hesitate to restore the 
Holy Sites by force.’’ 

By the end of June a hostile demonstration had 
occurred near the Wailing Wall. In the opening 
fortnight of August a Palestinian society announced 
that the position ‘‘ might lead to a great Moslem 
uprising.” 

Yet when trouble began the Government was un- 
prepared. In Haifa the Jews were only able to save 
the town by using firearms they were forbidden to 
carry. The following extracts give some idea of 
the many cases where murder and arson took place 
when they could have been prevented : 

‘‘ Mr. Faraday, the local superintendent of police 
(at Safed, where many deaths occurred) had been re- 
questing reinforcements for five days and, never 
getting them.”’ 

‘*On August 24 a mob of four thousand fellahin 
massacred sixty-four Jews in Helrin, with no resist- 
ance from the police-force except for individual acts 
of heroism. . . .” 

‘* The suburb of Talpioth. . . was evacuated, with 
the result that it was promptly sacked. Assuming that 
this order was given solely on the grounds that the 
military forces were insufficient, the point appears to 
be sound that additional armed forces might well 
have prevented the sacking. . . .” 

‘* Similar considerations apply to . 
Hulda . . . which was attacked by Arabs and... 
destroyed. The suburb of Gedud Avodah was also 
looted and destroyed after an abortive request for 
arms.” 

The troops came too late. Yet had the Government 
sent them earlier, Conservatives and Liberals would 
not have asked the forces to be diverted as the 
Socialists did in the case of men en route for China. 
Labour has nothing to blame but its own timidity in 
this case. The author, who has had ten years’ experience 
of legal work in Palestine, writes a chapter on the 
recent disturbances which is a searing indictment. 

Other acts in the course of our Mandate are 
criticised as well, though the writer tends to build 
the house of accusation upon the sands of nebulous 
evidence. His chief complaint appears to be that we 
lack the constant boldness advised by Danton, and 
our consideration-weighing timidity produces un- 
happy results. The concluding gibe at the Palestine 
Government for being wholly on the Arab side is 
certainly not justified, but the references to the late 


. . the colony of 


uprising. show plainly that the nettle was grasped 
too light-handedly with the inevitable consequences, 
In his attack the author singles out only the man on 
the spot. Yet we know that those at home were 
meant to control them. 


RUSSIA FROM OUTSIDE 
About Russia. By Sir Ernest Benn. Benn. 6s, 


NTELLECTUAL honesty is the key-note of the 

writings and sayings of Sir Ernest Benn, and his 
latest book is worthy of its predecessors. ‘‘ I never 
have been to Russia and I shall never go to Russia 
so long as the Soviet régime with its present ideas 
lasts. . . . By refusing to visit Russia, far from dis- 
qualifying myself as an authority on the subject, | 
have fitted myself more specially as a fair judge of 
the great problem which that country presents.” 
That is a frank, honest, and original point of view, 
and far more likely to lead to useful results than 
books by politicians, who know no Russian, on their 
trips to Russia which lasted a few weeks. What Sir 
Ernest Benn has done is to travel round the western 
borders of Russia, in the new Baltic States, Finland, 
and Scandinavia, and to seek there every opportunity 
of learning about present-day Russia. In addition, 
he has read extensively in the books of such 
authorities as Mr. Maurice Hindus, whose ‘ Humanity 
Uprooted ’ Sir Ernest Benn quotes extensively. The 
result is some hard and stimulating thinking, if no 
ideas of originality. 

‘‘ The problem of Russia is the problem of the 
peace of the world, nothing more and nothing less.” 
This is what Sir Ernest Benn learned in his travels, 
He and all of us knew beforehand ‘‘ that so long as 
the present state of affairs is allowed to continue, so 
long will every disruptive movement in any part of 
the world find inspiration and support. . . . Russia is 
to them (the Bolsheviks) a mere pawn in the game of 
world revolution, and they openly boast that the 
sacrifice of Russia would be worth while if that cause 
could be won. . . . Russia does not count. It is being 
sacrificed, and the revolutionary part of Russia 
glories in the sacrifice upon behalf of the great world 
cause.”” This is not news. Sir Ernest Benn has 
written this book to convince us that defensive wars 
against Russia may well be forced upon us, and that 
we were utterly wrong in establishing diplomatic re- 
lations with Moscow. : 

‘‘ Just as the German is the fool, so is the 
Bolshevik the prince of propaganda; wisdom and 
propagandist ability are seldom found in partnership. 
Germany’s supreme ability to advance the economic 
well-being of mankind is to a large extent crippled by 
her failure as a psychologist. Russia’s determina- 
tion to destroy civilization is, on the other hand, 
supported by unequalled masters of the lowest aspects 
of the human mind and soul.’’ This is very true. 
Sir Ernest Benn is convincing when he writes of the 
subtle ways in which both trade and trade-union 
delegations to Russia are hypnotized. He is no 
believer in the possibilities of trade with Russia. But 
when he comes to his major theme, that Russia 
should be left in isolation, many will fail to follow 
him, and not even the military fears of Russia’s 
neighbours will convince them that Russia should, 
or even can, be left in diplomatic Coventry. Reading 
this book one cannot help feeling that it would be 
better if Sir Ernest Benn had not gone even to the 
boundaries of Russia. Even he admits that the 
present rulers of Russia ‘‘ cannot survive the con- 
tinued exposure of the folly of their ideas.’’ The 
more contact there is between Russia and other 
countries, the more exposure of the politics of 
Bolshevism there will be. America is no fair example, 
for American and Russian interests do not clash in 
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any part of the world. Sir Ernest Benn believes that 
we should follow America in non-recognition, and 
that the whole world looks to us as models of political 
decorum. Yet when England broke diplomatically 
with Moscow other nations did not follow our 
example. ‘‘ By continuing to dally with Bolshevism 
we are heading straight towards war.’’ This is 
where Sir Ernest Benn fails to convince, and even 
he does not say how we can prevent the evil that 
the rulers of Russia are perpetrating. 


A NATURALIST’S PARADISE 


Forest Life and Adventure in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. By Dr. Eric Mjéberg. Translated 
from the Swedish by Anna Barwell. Allen 
and Unwin. tas. 6d. 


EASTS and super-beasts, particularly the super- 

beasts, might be the title of Dr. Mjéberg’s most 
interesting book. We turn over the illustrations 
expecting that the next page will show slithy toves, 
gyreing and gimbling in the wabe, and we are not 
disappointed. Who would pine for Borogroves or 
Jabberwock when Borneo can produce the Proboscis- 
Monkey, a delightful person with a huge red Bourbon 
nose, which he holds aside delicately with his hand 
when he feeds, and which gives tone to his voice 
when he leads his clan through the forests with 
deep notes, ‘‘ Honk-he honk ’’? Or there is the 
Goat-Antelope who, with a little persuasion, might 
be a Unicorn, horn and all; then there is the Squirt- 
ing-Fish who patrols the water’s edge carefully 
inspecting the leaves of overhanging plants till he finds 
an unsuspecting insect, he swats that fly by shooting 
a stream of water with ‘‘ soldierly precision ’’ at his 
victim, and passes on refreshed; or there is the 
Walking-Fish who can not only walk ashore, but 
can also climb trees. The Argus-Pheasant is wonder- 
ful for his beauty and his pride, but he can unbend 
to entertain his ladies: he selects and clears a small 
arena of some ten yards square, approached by 
paths in all directions, ‘‘ here in the cool hours of 
the early dawn he gives an exhibition of dancing, 
filled to overflowing with erotic exaltation before the 
females perched on surrounding branches.” The 
Hornbill is a far-seeing fellow who seals up his mate 
with clay in her nest in a hollow tree, and will not 
liberate her till the chicks are grown up: and Dr. 
Mjéberg assures us that the Tarsier is more nearly 
related to us than we would like to believe. 

Dr, Mjéberg spent some eight years in exploration 
and study of the tropical forests of Borneo, his 
researches include the discovery of the male Trilobite 
Larve, and he climbed Mount Murud and Mount 
Tibang in the unexplored heart of the island. His 
chapters deal with big game, monkeys, reptiles, birds, 
edible swifts’ nests, turtles, fishes, with rubber, coffee, 
and tea growing, and the forests and their trees and 
fruits—it is tempting to think at this time of year 
that the ‘‘ ground is covered with yellow, green, 
blue, red, and other gay coloured fruits.’’ The book 
is admirably arranged, illustrated and printed, and is 
altogether very good value for its moderate price. 

The unnecessary slaughter of so many forms of 
animal life by whites and natives alike will grieve 
the reader as well as the author. We look at the 
pictures of shot apes and orangs—apparently shot 
by Dr. Mjéberg himself—stretched out dreadfully to 
be photographed, and at the appealing faces and 
wistful eyes of the live ones, and when we read of 
the harmless ways of the rhinoceros till he is attacked, 
and of the fiendish way the natives burn the shells 
off the living tortoise, we feel the burden of the whole 
creation groaning and travailing, and realize, with 
Dr. Méjberg, that man is ‘‘ the fiercest of all beasts 
of prey.” 

J. S. Cortart 


A HANDBOOK TO LAMBETH 


The Lambeth Conference. By Sidney Dark. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 6s. 


coming summer will witness the largest 
gathering of Anglican bishops in London that has 
ever taken place. Three hundred and seventy invita- 
tions have been issued, and it is expected that the 
achievements of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 will 
be commensurate with its size. 

Although the agenda is a long one, by far the 
most important business with which the assembled 
bishops will have to deal is what is known as the 
South Indian Scheme for Reunion. This Scheme pro- 
poses to organize Church of England and other Pro- 
testant missions as one ecclesiastical body, and has 
elaborated a formula whereby it is hoped that the 
apparently insuperable difficulties which prevent the 
coalescing of an episcopal and a non-episcopal ministry 
may be overcome. Roughly speaking, the Scheme 
provides for present non-episcopally ordained ministers 
to carry on as before, on the understanding that future 
ordinations shall be episcopal. 

The theory of episcopacy behind the Scheme is 
obviously that bishops are a useful and desirable, but 
not an essential, element both in Church government 
and in the administration of Sacraments. This 
** reduced ’’ theory of episcopacy is held by the Liberal 
Evangelical school in the Church, but repudiated by the 
other large section of opinion—the Anglo-Catholics, 
who hold to the theory of Apostolical Succession, 
which involves the necessity of bishops for a true 
church and valid sacraments. 

Clearly, there are the makings of a first-class con- 
troversy involving threats of secession. Mr. Dark 
writes frankly from the Anglo-Catholic standpoint, 
and evidently fears that influential opinion is likely 
to favour the scheme. Clearly, he is not ‘“‘ in the 
know,” and what the archbishops may have up their 
sleeves is still a mystery to him. He is probably 
right in expecting that the Scheme’s chief champion 
will be the Bishop of Gloucester, and his easy dis- 
missal of this formidable prelate as ‘‘ the perfect 
don ’’ shows that his mind is not quite easy about 
him. Those who know Dr. Headlam are aware that, 
like Mr. Snowden (whose politics, however, he does 
not share), he is a Yorkshireman embodying the quiet 
truculence of that race. 

We do not believe that the bishops can afford to 
turn down the Scheme—opening the door as it does 
to prospects of domestic reunion. ‘After all, we have 
done our best at Malines to come to terms with Rome, 
and failed, so what does it matter if our ‘“‘ catholi- 
cism ’’ is compromised? Probably the bishops will 
call the bluff of those who threaten to secede. Not 
many of the malcontents will respond to the invita- 
tion. They are too comfortable where they are. 

We may be grateful to Mr. Dark for a useful vade 
mecum. 


J. C. Harpwick 


THE WAR OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


The War of Independence. American Phase. By 
Claude H. Van Tyne. Constable. ars. 


ROFESSOR VAN TYNE, who holds the chair of 

history at the University of Michigan, follows up 
his first volume on the founding of the Republic of the 
United States with a second on the earlier phase of the 
War of American Independence. He terms it the 
American phase not only because most of the events 
narrated took place on the mainland of America but 
also because in this volume he is concerned with the 
struggle prior to the entry into it of France. One of 
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his most interesting chapters is the last, in which he 
discusses the diplomatic history of French intervention 
in the war. This was not solely due, as a cynic might 
suggest, to the arrival in France of the news of a great 
American victory—though Professor Van Tyne heads 
his chapter ‘ Saratoga leads to a French Alliance ’—but 
also to the extremely skilful diplomacy of the American 
commissioners in France. They represented that peace 
might be made with the British Government and 
common cause made against France, more particularly 
with a view to attack on the remaining French colonies. 
Reports in a similar sense from French agents in 
London, supported by some utterances of members of 
Parliament, lent colour to American representations that 
this might happen for want of support in Europe. In 
this way, it appears, the formerly reluctant Vergennes 
was brought round to the views of Beaumarchais, the 
French intervened, and intervened decisively, on the 
American side. When American independence was 
acknowledged in the peace of 1783, France found 
herself much worse off financially, and, as we can 
now see, very much nearer to revolution, and the 
first British Empire was at an end. 

Another interesting chapter is devoted to the divisions 
of public opinion which existed in England, as in 
America, on the eve and during the course of the war. 
The City of London showed its dislike of ministerial 
policy by sending Dr. Priestley the Freedom of the 
City in a gold box, and there were many petitions from 
the provincial towns indicating a similar attitude. 
Professor Van Tyne has little liking for the English 
governing class of the period and their belief in the 
divine right of freeholders to misgovern America and 
Ireland. He quotes with relish Horace Walpole’s 
remark about politicians who went to bed drunk at six 
o’clock in the morning to be pulled out of bed to save 
the country at two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
activities of pamphleteers and statesmen are interest- 
ingly set forth. 

Professor Van Tyne wields a fluent and scholarly pen, 
and he makes use of the latest available sources. His 
work is in the best class of American historical scholar- 
ship, of which it is unnecessary to say that the standard 
is very high indeed. 


RAILWAY LITERATURE 


Hints for Holidays. Southern Railway. 6d. 
The Holiday Handbook. L.N.E.R. 6d. 
Holidays by L.M.S. 6d. 

Holiday Haunts, 1930. G.W.R. 6d. 


HERE was a time when ‘ Bradshaw’ was the 

only railway literature issued, and literature 
never, it is believed, got quite so close to pure 
mathematics as it did in his more purple passages. 
When it was that the railways awoke to the de- 
scriptive possibilities of their routes and destinations 
is a matter that invites research. It is, however, 
generally believed that when Clement Scott, who, 
whatever his qualities as a dramatic critic may or 
may not have been, was unquestionably the greatest 
descriptive journalist of his day, discovered Cromer, 
the seed was sown that to-day blossoms every spring 
in such books as those before us. As the years 
have passed, the attractions of the countryside and 
the seaside have been multiplied indefinitely. Where 
our not so very remote ancestors took the air at 
Brighton, or, earlier still, the waters at Bath, air 
and water were all that the more famous resorts had 
to give, save, of course, the company that came to- 
gether nominally for the one or other, but really for the 
sake of itself, for the herd instinct is as strong in 
the fashionable as it is in the beanfeasting world. 

The air and the waters we still take, but to them 
have been added all kinds of other attractions. The 
beauties of the countryside, for one, as witness 


the public indignation as recorded in letters to, and 
leaders in, the daily papers whenever any well-known 
beauty spot is in peril. Facilities for sports and 
games, trout streams, and golf-courses, and bathing 
beaches are all in demand, for the modern world 
makes holiday in many ways and in many moods, 
Some are for mountain or moorland solitudes, others 
for the packed piers and beaches of the great popular 
resorts. What would you have? Where would 
you go? It will be strange if one or other of these 
books cannot show you some place that will meet 
your demands. To those who know only some smalj 
area of their country, these comprehensive surveys 
in description and picture will be a revelation, while to 
those who know the country well they will recall again 
and again past holidays, and suggest a hundred ways 
of renewing old delights. 


MORE ABOUT MR. SHAW 


The Subtlety of George Bernard Shaw. By Patrick 
Braybrooke. Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. — 


N spite of the welter of news paragraphs about 

the great man, too little is known of the real 
Shaw. The snippets in the Press tell us what re- 
porters think of Shaw, and the plays tell us what 
Shaw thinks of Shaw, but to find out what a capable 
critic thinks of Shaw we must have recourse to 
a book like the present. It will be very useful in the 
grand cause of the propagation of the truth about 
Shaw. 

It professes to deal only. with a few aspects of 
Shaw, but actually it touches on all the important 
points. It considers carefully and fairly his attitude 
to soldiers, to clergymen, and to doctors; to 
education, marriage, and Christianity; and above 
all to the doctrine of the Life Force, in which the 
critic virtually enrols himself as a disciple of his 
illustrious subject. But it is limited to one aspect 
in so far as it deals entirely (as the title suggests) 
with the ratiocinative Shaw; of his wit or his art 
Mr. Braybrooke has little to say, and still less of 
his personal character. Perhaps this insistence on 
the doctrinal side of Shaw will be the greatest use- 
fulness of the book at a time when the conception of 
Shaw as a mountebank capering for the amusement 
of all and sundry has by no means disappeared. 
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Studies like Mr. Braybrooke’s, which deal with the 
essence of Shavianism, will help in the salutary pro- 
cess of relegating this conception to the limbo which 
js its only appropriate habitation. 

But so long as the interest of the public is in 
Mr. Shaw’s habits rather than in his thoughts, the 
misconception is likely to remain. The hunger of 
the public for news about Shaw seems insatiable, 
and it is not what he thinks about Christianity or 
the State which occupies its attention, but what he 
wears at dinner, or how he avoids the traffic, or what 
he says to boxers, comedians, and film artists. It 
has been his fate to become in his own lifetime 
almost a mythological figure, to be regarded as some- 
thing between a demigod and a standing joke. The 
greater part of the public will continue to smoke their 
pipes in the 8.25 over photographs of the great man 
in a bathing costume on the Riviera, and agree that 
he is the most egotistical of men, that he does not 
practise what he preaches, and that he has never said 
a word that means anything in particular. 

No doubt Mr. Shaw has brought a good deal of 
this on himself. When all is said and done, to lie 
on a raft at a Mediterranean holiday resort is not 
the best way to advertise Socialism, and the man in 
the street, with his strong scent for the inconsistent, 
may well be excused for drawing a wrong conclusion. 
People will continue to judge him by irrelevances so 
long as there are irrelevances to judge him by, and 
will not cease to found their opinions on the axiom 
that truth cannot be told by bearded vegetarians. 
His wit gets in his way and loses him as many 
disciples as it wins him admirers. It is useless to 
point out that if you are saying something worth 
while it does not much matter whether you say it 
in the ordinary way or standing, as Auberon Quin 
did, with his head between his legs, mooing like a 
cow. And that Mr. Shaw has sometimes adopted 
attitudes like this, who can doubt? 


WAR FROM THE RANKS 


Mud and Khaki. By H. S. Clapham. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


R. CLAPHAM gives his memories of service 
in the ranks of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany in Flanders, from January to October, 1915. 
His narrative relies on the terse recital of facts, he 
does not stun his readers with the shock tactics and 
heightened horrors of Remarque. It is an unadorned 
tale and has no grace of language, but there was 
little enough in the events to inspire a precious style. 
The H.A.C. came off as badly as any of the first 
Territorial battalions which were hurried to France 
in the winter of 1914. Compared with the succeeding 
years, that winter was noteworthy for the physical 
hardships which the troops had to endure, rather 
than for the attentions of the enemy, which increased 
as the years went on. But as the H.A.C. were either 
about Kemmel or in the Ypres Salient, they were 
exposed to the worst of both worlds; any “ strafe- 
ing” that was going was bound to be there, and 
anything more hopeless than the mud of the Salient 
it is impossible to imagine. Then the ‘“ rest ”’ 
billets were in such desolate retreats as Westoutre, 
Locre, Dickebusche, or the ramparts of Ypres. 

It is well that such books should be written and 
read, that war may be held up to utter detestation. 
Mr. Clapham tells of a courage without glamour or 
pageantry, which did not hanker for personal contact 
with the enemy, or for deeds of spectacular valour, 
but which consisted in ‘‘ sticking it’ through un- 
believable physical miseries and under the continual 
menace of death. The book is illustrated with many 
photographs: that of the attack on ‘“‘ Y’’ Wood, 
Hooge, June, 1915, from a film found on a dead 
soldier, is a most realistic battle piece. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


Our Mr. Wrenn. By Sinclair Lewis. Cape. 5s. 


MR. WRENN is an advertisement clerk in a big store in 
New York. As such, he might be any wit’s game. But 
Sinclair Lewis has not been unkind to his ‘* bag.”” He has 
endowed the commonplace clerk with a rightful, distinctive 
interest, and has so modified his New World types that their 
English counterparts can be readily recognized and believed. 
Neck and crop, the story is just as much for those who 
generally dislike ‘‘ American stories’? as for those who 
prowl round the libraries in search of them. This is not 
to say that ‘Our Mr. Wrenn ’ is everybody’s book. It is 
for those who have sympathy and interest to spare for a 
pathetic little man, lovable for his simplicity, amusing for 
his hard-headed, quick-witted outbursts, capable of epigram 
now and again, but incapable of seeing himself as we see 
him. ‘ He did not know that he was the boy of forces’ 
which, working on him through the strangeness of passionate 
womanhood, could have made him a great cad or a petty 
hero as easily as they did make him confusedly sorry for 
himself.”” Pleasurable anxiety as to his fate assails the 
reader towards the end when two ladies seem to hold equal 
chances of winning him. His final capitulation is in the 
disappointing direction, and we have no right to regret 
that he becomes the “‘ petty hero ” instead.of incurring the 
sensational publicity attaching to a ‘‘ great cad.’”” The 
story does not lack incident, humour or movement, but its 
chief value lies in the information it provides about people 
who are ‘‘ under our noses all day long and about whom 
we know nothing.”’ Mr. Sinclair makes us care as well as 
know. 


The Lady Jean. By 
7s. 6d. 
‘ THE LADY JEAN ’ will be a popular novel for those 


who frequent the cheaper seats of the cinema. If 
dramatized for the films, the main character could well be 


Frank Dilnot. Brentano. 


A HOME SAFE 
bound like a book, light, yet strong enough {| 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
} which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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taken by Mr. Douglas Fairbanks. Mr. Dilnot gives us 
pleasant glimpses of well-known men of the times of 
Charles I, and charming views of Kent and Kentish life. 
The main characters are very definite people on whom we 
can rely to play their parts unerringly. Whether the Lady 
Jean Bevill as here portrayed would really have been so 
absolutely irresistible is a matter for considerable doubt; 
but every character in the book assures us that she was 
the most beautiful, the most lovable, the most hot-headed 
and adorable person possible, who by a mere ‘‘ yea ”’ that 
she might have uttered, came within an ace of changing 
the history of this country and of sending an innocent hero 
to the gallows. 


Thorstein of the Mere. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


THIS charming little book was written many years ago 
to interest a boy in the history of northern Lakeland, and 
is now republished with an introduction by Edward 
Thompson, who is justly enthusiastic about its merits. The 
story is about the Norse settlers in the Furness district, 
somewhere about the end of the ninth century, Thorstein 
being one of a small family of farmers and foragers. His 
adventures among the Cumberland Britons, his child friend- 
ship and love for one of them, the pictures of the home life, 
the laws and the customs of his own folk are told with great 
skill and no little dramatic power. It is a book for young 
and old; the knowledge which went to its composition will 
be no hindrance to its youngest readers, while it will amply 
repay the careful interest of their elders. 


By W. G. Collingwood. 


Jan the Romantic. Harper. 7s. 6d. 


WE can recommend this book to all those who know the 
fascination of leisurely travel on the roads of France. It is 
the story of an orphan cripple of gentle blood, son of a 
French father and an English mother, who is a destitute boy 
in the slums of Havre and learns the goodness of the poor to 
the poor, spends his adolescence in a caravan roaming from 
fair to fair through the land in company with a scholar who 
has renounced the schools, and when the war comes finds 
his true career as an unofficial correspondent behind the 
lines. The conception of the boy’s character is well carried 
out, and the accessories are almost perfect. The author 
makes only one bad break—when he makes a French boy 
suggest a marriage in a private house. 


Occupied Territory. By Alice Ritchie Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. ‘ 


THIS book has the great advantage of being original 
in its setting and treatment, the former being, as the title 
states, the territory occupied by the Allied Armies after the 
war. The story is fairly interesting and would be more so 
if the characters had more vitality; it is difficult to be very 
interested in them, which is a pity, for much care has been 
given to the story and especially to the psychology of 
these same characters. The style may perhaps contribute 
something to this, for it is indefinite and rather jerky and 
gives the impression of straining after an effect it does not 
quite create. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Wayland-Dietrich Saga. Annotated Index to the 
Song of Wayland. By K. M. Buck and A. H. 
Mayhew. Mayhew. (Gratis to subscribers.) 


MISS BUCK has taken advantage of the issue of this 
index, given free to purchasers of the preceding volumes, to 
write a short explanation of what she feels to be the epic 
significance of her poem, the thread of purpose that runs 
through all these tangled stories. It is the ideal of loyalty 
to others, to oneself, and to the gods, and the penalty of 
failure. The Index itself is a monument to the monumental 
erudition which underlies and informs the smooth-flowing 
verse of Miss Buck’s poem. The Index to ‘Roman Army’ is 
especially valuable; doubtless one could dig most of it out 
of Darembert and Saglio, but not all, and we know of no 
book into which it is as compactly put together as this. 


Theatre Street. By Tamara Karsavina. With a 
Foreword by J. M. Barrie. Heinemann. 25s. 


THE beautiful Karsavina, one of the first divinities of 
the Russian ballet, calls her book ‘ Theatre Street,’ after the 


great pile-in Petrograd where the young devotees to the art 
of the ballet endure the novitiates from which that 
sumptuous efflorescence may unfold. Her personality, 
candid, imaginative, tender, expresses itself in a singularly 
charming book. The chapters on her straitened but gaily’ 
fantastic childhood take on the quality of a Russian fairy 
tale. How Fokine, Diaghilieff, Benois, and Bakst con. 
joined to create the ‘‘ new ”’ Russian Ballet, the growth of 
those masterpieces of beauty, whose very names are evoca- 
tions, the dancers, poets, and musicians who have 
been her intimates are themes on which she writes easily, 
frankly, kindly. The incomparable Nijinsky, whom she 
calls the Eighth Wonder of the World, is perhaps still the 
most arresting re, both in his pride as a Prince of the 
Air and in the tragic silence of his mental collapse. But 
many enchanting and significant personages come and go. 
Karsavina has a rare intelligence of heart and head: her 


/ pages are the more attractive because they betray some- 


times, through all their gravity, glimpses of a naiveté which 
evidently moves her friends to smiles of delight. 


Who Moved the Stone? By Frank Morison. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


IS there any greater mystery in history than the dis. 
appearance ‘‘ without trace ’”’ of the Body of Jesus Christ? 
From the standpoint of Christian apologetics the remark. 
able value of St. Paul’s letter to the Corinthians as a piece 
of trustworthy evidence and the general trend of history in 
the first century a.p. has persuaded many who, on general 
a priori grounds, would not admit that ‘* Christ rose again 
on the third day,’’ to acknowledge the fact of some real 
experience in the lives of the first disciples which convinced 
them that Christ still lived in a ‘‘ Spirit-Form ”’ in a “‘ Spirit- 
World.’’ Hence the distinction drawn by Harnack between 
the ‘‘ Easter Message ’’ and the ‘‘ Easter Faith,”’ and by 
others between ‘‘ Truths of Fact ’’ and ‘‘ Truths of Faith.” 
But can such a distinction be drawn? Mr. Morison writes: 
‘* Now the question which the reader will have to consider 
is whether it was possible for all this widespread agitation 
and conflict of ideas, involving as it did the definite claim 
that Jesus had risen, to have been conducted successfully, 
or indeed at all, in the actual and physical presence of the 
remains of Jesus’’ (p. 171). That is the crux, and 
although we may, with St. Paul, place the emphasis upon 
the appearances of the Risen Christ ‘‘ to Cephas; then to 
the twelve; then . . . to above five hundred brethren at once,” 
and may even, with Archdeacon Charles, refuse to connect 
our Lord’s Resurrection with ‘* such a gross physical miracle 
as the empty tomb,’’ yet the historical problem remains: 
‘* What happened to the Lord’s Body?’ Mr. Morison’s 
treatment of his subject is refreshing, not to say fascinating. 
One or two of the points—especially the nature of the 
evidence of James—are treated in rather a novel way, and 
some neat points are made in connexion with Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake’s somewhat startling book on the same _ subject. 
Probably no more useful and helpful volume than this has 
been written on the historical problem of the Resurrection, 
and it will be of use to men of all schools of thought. 


Science and the New Civilization. 
Millikan. Scribner’s. 7s. 6d. 


AS one of the leading physicists in America and the 
author of the most remarkable physical discovery of the 
last two or three years, Dr. Millikan’s views are well 
known. This book is a series of essays on such subjects 
as ‘ Alleged Sins of Science,’ ‘ Available Energy,’ etc., 
some of which have been delivered as lectures or have 
already appeared in magazines. The collection of these in 
this little book is a convenience to the scientific worker in 
other fields who still wishes to keep in touch with such 
developments and is extremely useful to the general reader. 

The author claims that the ohysical discoveries of the 
past 25 years have revolutionized our conceptions of the 
Universe as a whole and also of the fundamentals, such as 
matter, energy, etc. He has found that certain rays come 
to our earth out of space from all directions and that they 
have no connexion with the sun. Their energy is far 
greater than any we know of on the earth and they corre- 
spond to those which would be produced if elements such 
as oxygen or iron were being created out of some common 
unit, say hydrogen. In fact, are elements and worlds being 
now created in space by union and combination, just as a new 
life . formed on the earth by the union of two dissimilar 
units 


By Robert A. 


Dr.MARIE STOPES’ WORK 


The Great Hope Civilisation 


“The nearest approach to a genius of either sex living at 
the present time is Dr. Marie Stopes.” —The New Age, 1926 


Married Love 


6/- The ‘“* Married Love” 
series are the most 

net. important contributions 
to sex knowledge ever 
published. They have 
been translated into 
French, German, Swed- 
ish, Danish, Czech, 
Polish, Roumanian, 
Dutch, Spanish, etc. 
They have been endorsed 
by most eminent doc- 
tors. They have been 
praised recom- 
mended in every quarter 
of the Press. 

19th Edition. 650,000 copies. 


Enduring 
Passion 


A Sequel to ‘* Married Love” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Preliminary 
Notes on 
10,000 Gases 


A unique pioneer 
report on practical 
technique based on 
10,000 cases at the 
Clinic 6d. net 


Contraception 


Its Theory, History and Practice. 


. A Manual for the Medi- 
15/ cal and Legal Profes- 


Sex and Young 


3 / 6 Its chapters will be 
invaluable to parents 
net. and teachers. The first 
contains a wonderful 
new idea and a clean, 
vital new word—ero- 
gamic—to do duty for 
the clean, fresh idea the 
best people are reaching 
out toward in their lives 
to-day. Education ”’ 
says: “It is a simple 
but exhaustive treatise 
on a fundamental and 
very difficult subject.” 
2nd Edition. 


The Human 
Body inustratea 


3 /6 Telling all the things 


t . ‘A book for those men net. sions and all social about human bodies, all 
2 6/ and women who have workers. “* Nature ” net. want to know and 
: net. married for love, who says: Dr. Marie ge Huxley did not tell. 
are ready and anxious to Stopes has written a? a an late 
fulfil their responsibili- very good book on birth Body o e Human 
ties, and who want the control... she com- ly and Illus- 
happiness of that love pels agreement. . . . Dr. 
d to endure be Stopes’s experience is ini 
Pp strengthened as the so extensive that her training 
” opinions neces- in physiology in their 
t. years pass.’’ Richard 
Ss King in “ Eve.” sarily carry weight. youth. 
; 2nd Edition 

, 4th Impression. Some such book as this . 
had to be written 

this is very’ we 

Radiant writen.” Wise 
4a 2nd Edition. 
Motherhood A Banned Play Parenthood 

ne 6 /- A guide to young 3 / G- A. sound Handbook on 
he married couples who And a Preface on the Birth _—_ Control for 
oll net. have children or expect Censorship net, Married People. The 
ts to have children, light- 2 ‘ Pioneer of scientific yet 
: ening the onerous task 5 / Much_ discussion has simple instruction in 
. of bearing the child recently revolved around this important subject. 
“sn they long for. ‘ Daily net. the - Censorship, and Recommended by innu- 
- Express ”’ says: this book should make merable medical practi- 
= ‘* Messrs. Putnam have the author’s case clear. tioners to their patients, 
ch the root of the matter A stirring 8-Act Play # The Medical Times ”’ 
er. in them when they say dealing with one of says: “‘ The author ably 
he that an intelligent study modern life’s problems. presents the case for 
he of Dr. Marie Stopes’s Stopped by the Censor birth _control from _the 
as works (and a practical in rehearsal, so that scientific point of view. 
me application of their English people are de- - + » No medical man or 

teachings) would see barred from seeing it, medical woman should 
ey the human race trans- although it is going to fail to secure a copy 
far formed.” be produced on the and read it carefully. 
Te- 4th Edition. Continent. 17th Edition. 550,000 copies. 
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ART 


WATER-COLOURS AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE 


ATERING as it does for all tastes except the 
( ultra-modern, the 121st Exhibition at the Royal 

Institute of Painters i 
assured of popularity. 

It would be easy, in the manner of modern criti- 
cism, to despise and deride several of the pictures in 
this collection. Quite a few hark back to Victorian 
sentimentality. Some are pretty without being cap- 
tivating. Others are mere vain echoes of the great. 
But the contented critic is he who, while hoping to 
find miracles of genius, is pleased if he can happen 
upon works of undoubted sincerity and conscientious 
talent. And there are a sufficient number in this 
exhibition to make it memorable. 

Among the most distinguished things are five small 
pictures by Mr. Gordon Forsyth. This artist employs 
a method well fitted for the interpretation of church 
interiors and old streets. This is the magic art that 
conceals art. Restricting his palette to two or three 
colours he can convey with the aid of simple, direct 
drawing an atmosphere of solemnity. He knows 
how to distribute his darks and lights with just 
proportion, and the cool vellum-like quality of old 
stones in shadow, which is the chief attraction of 
such pictures as ‘The Steps,’ ‘St. Hilaire,’ 
‘ Poitiers,’ is altogether admirable. 

In a less precise and scientific way, Mr. Leonard 
Walker deals with ‘ The Boat Shed.’ This is a 
vigorous sketch, and if much of its appeal depends 
on accident, the success of many water-colours is 
due to the mood of the wash. ‘ The Boat Shed ’ is 
full of light and colour, and ‘ The Barn,’ by the 
same painter, is worthy of inspection. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Walker employs this Sargentesque technique 
on a figure called ‘ The Sun Bath ’ the result is hope- 
less. Only a great draughtsman could handle a 
figure subject in this way. The memoranda, or notes 
of distinguished painters, have always a special in- 
terest. Embryonic ideas, haphazard impressions, 
passing conceptions, are sometimes more indicative 
of genius than finished productions. Sir William 
Orpen contributes several such sketches, full of 
vitality and humour. ‘ The Bully ’—Dublin—is a 
whimsical piece of symbolism, showing three figures, 
the central one of whom raises his arm in Hibernian 
rage. In ‘ Balloon—Paris’ Sir William entertains 
us with another characteristic note from his sketch- 
book. Although it is a casual jotting, the idea 
makes an attractive design. The people seated at 
café tables in the foreground lend foundation to the 
woman standing with a bunch of multi-coloured 
balloons, and the kiosk and trees give us the atmos- 
phere of the happy city. But, remembering this 
artist’s splendid water-colour of the late Alfred Rich, 
in the Tate Gallery, I was particularly interested in 
a second version of Rich with his dog. 

Mr. H. Davis Richter is known for his good, if 
somewhat facile, paintings of flowers. When he 
attempts street scenes he is not so sure of himself, 
His drawing of the houses and figures in ‘ A Venetian 
Campo ’ lacks solidity. 

Mr. Charles Ince is a water-colour painter of 
repute. He is a good draughtsman and has the gift 
of investing ordinary subjects with distinction. He 
can ‘‘ trace under the common thing the hidden 
grace,’’ but I fancy that, in the works he exhibits 
this time, he is falling away somewhat from his 
austere manner. ‘ The Gateway, Porchester Castle,’ 
and ‘ Arundel’ are apt to be rather pretty in design 
and colour. 

Another artist who is inclined to be too sentimental 
is Mr. Wynne Apperley. In his thousand guinea 


in Water-Colours is 


‘Spanish Venus’ we are treated to a display of 
water-colour industry which, in itself, is commend. 
able. But the general effect is not successful. The 
picture is far too large for the medium of water- 
colour, and the realistic treatment of the nude must 
always tend to lessen its dignity. Although beauti- 
fully drawn, the figure is too obviously laboured. 
There is a charming little tinted sketch by Mr. 
Francis Hodge, called ‘ The Pool,’ and _ individual 
works of interest to connoisseurs who demand 
sincere efforts in landscape painting are by Mr. 
Gerald Ackermann, Mr. Cecil King, and Mr. Leonard 
Squirrell, 


A. B. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF THE 


MONTH 
(H.M.V.) 
C. 1822. ‘It is Now’ (Verdi). Arthur Fear. 
‘Your Honour! Ruffians!’ Arthur Fear. 
D. 1745. ‘Le Coq D’Or.’ Introduction. (Rimsky 
Korsakov.) Played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 
‘Le Coq D’Or.’ Bridal Cortége. (Rimsky 
Korsakov.) Played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra. ; 
Two Records 


C. 1825. 1826. Chorale 1. (Cesar Franck.) Guy Weitz. 
St. Thomas’s Church Organ, Wantage. 

Four Records. Trio in D Minor (Schumann). Op: 63. 
Played by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals. 
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. VITREOSIL - - 
The Chemist knows what he has to deal 
* with when he uses VITREOSIL. It is a 
definite chemical compound (being over % 
99.8% SiO,), and therefore its behaviour 
g and properties are subject to known laws. ‘ 
’ Even the glazed surface is identical with 7 
and forms part of the body of the article. 
4 Write for illustrated brochure (post free) 
“ABOUT VITREOSIL” 
Sole Manufacturers : yf 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD. 
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THE LIFE OF 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science 
by Sibyl Wilbur 


AN AUTHENTIC 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Eddy’s life is here depicted with 
illuminating clearness. The author, care- 
fully avoiding invention, has presented 
the facts in a refreshing manner. Miss 
Wilbur was not a Christian Scientist 
when she wrote this biography for publi- 
cation in a magazine of general circulation. 


Published by The Christian Science Pub- 


lishing Society, Boston, U.S.A. 


408 Pages — 18 Illustrations — Cloth 
Edition : $3.00 (12s. 4d.). 


Can be obtained in London of 


ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BEDFORD STREET 
STRAND, W.C.2 


or from any Booksellers. 


Charitable Appeal 


A Great Work with a Great Object 
THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


AND 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a 
chance in life, and have been trained te become 
good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire 


paid by this Society FREE FROM 
INCOME TAX 


INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H 
TRUSTEES—The Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
_&1,937,900 Interest and Bonus paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January 1st and July rst. Easy withdrawals 
without any expense. No investor has ever lost a penny of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREB 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 
C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.I.S., Manager. 


10,000 have been sent to the Royal Navy and 


1,100 Children are always being maintained 


Training 
raining Ship 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of 

any Branch of the Society's 
Work. 

Patrons: Tueir Mayesttss Tue Kinc anD Queen. 
H.R.H, Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood. 
Frecp-Marsuat H.R.H Tue Duke or Connaucut. 1-39 
President: H.R.H. Tus Prince or Wares, K.G, 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: Lorp Daryneton. Chairman of 
“ Arethusa” Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. = 


Secretary: Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Lanbik W. C. 2 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 


VIVISECTION 


During 1928 (latest statistics) there were in this 
country 315,891 experiments on living animals 
(mostly without anzsthetics). This denotes an 
increase over the previous year of 22,589. Year 
by year shows a great increase in this barbarous 
and futile practice. 
Dr. G. F. SEARLE, F.R.S., of Cambridge, 
speaking at a senate meeting in that city, de- 
clared that if it were known what goes on in 
the laboratories, visitors who are now refused 
admission would make their way in with sledge- 
hammers. 


PUBLICITY WILL END VIVISECTION 


Free literature obtainable from The British Union for the Abolition 
of Vivisection, 32 Charing Cross,’London, S.W.1. 
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THE GIRDLE OF PUCK 
By M. E. GREEN 


OME people are born travellers; neither lack of 
G errontinity nor cash will keep them from the 

road; others achieve travel; after months of 
calculation and hours of worry they realize a long- 
cherished ambition and find themselves en route for 
Venice, Grindelwald or the Canary Islands. Yet others 
have travel thrust upon them, and grumbling, board 
the night train for Aberdeen or sit shivering in a third- 
class waiting-room at Crewe. 

But there is still another sort of traveller, unknown, 
unthought of; he is oft-times far richer in memories, 
more leisured in enjoyment and more happy in his dis- 
coveries than any of the others. Want of money, 
time, clothes or companions does not hold him back, 
and his equipment is of the simplest—a map, a Brad- 
shaw and a copy of ‘ Holiday Haunts.’ 

First of all we open the Bradshaw, run our eye 
down the Index to Stations, and pick out a name 
simply because it is sweet-sounding, or curious, or 
calls up pleasant associations like Lostock Gralam, 
Dolywern or Parsley Hay. We do not know where 
these places are, but they sound inviting. Which 
shall we choose to-night? ‘ Holiday Haunts’ tells us 
that Dolywern is an ideal retreat in the Glyn Valley, 
and is situated amid babbling streams, and all the 
soothing sounds of joyful nature. As we sit by the 
fire the wind is howling down the chimney, the night 
presses its black hands against the window, but the 
Glyn Valley, with the little Dolywern nestling in its 
warm embrace, sounds sunny and comfortable. We 
think of buxom dairy-maids, plump cows, rosy apples, 
meadow-sweet and fluffy white clouds in a blue sky. 
By the sparkling trout streams we could forget the 
pouring rain outside, and the east winds would be 
driven away by the cheerful, mellow sunshine. Doly- 
wern is surely the place for us to-night. And there 
is a train at 8 o’clock. 

We need a map, of course. It must be a good one, 
preferably the large scale Ordnance Survey map which 
shows contour lines in graded colours, and inns, and 
pillar-boxes, and windmills, and footpaths as well as 
main roads. This will show us the by-road which runs 
from Dolywern to Llangollen; it is steep, for it rises 
five hundred feet in less than two miles, but we fancy 
that it climbs by the side of trickling streams, and 
is shut in with high hedges full of wild roses in May, 
and blackberries in September. We discover, too, that 
it is not a proper railway that runs through the Glyn 
Valley, but a little toy affair on which one might travel 
to Lilliput. And see what a dark brown the Berwyn 
Mountains are coloured in the map; their rich amber 
shade makes them look quite terrifying, but it throws 
into relief. our sunny pleasant little valley which is 
coloured a nice emerald green in contrast. But even 
the Berwyn Mountains will not prpve too stiff a 
climb. We may go just where we fancy to-night, for 
like Puck, we can put a girdle round about the earth 
in forty minutes, and be home again in time for a 
comfortable supper at 9 o’clock. ; 

As our imagination becomes more refined and sensi- 
tive, we shall enter into a larger heritage. Books 
of travel will not be to us mere fanciful legends or 
dry documents, but will become stepping stones to 
further possessions of our own. It is for people like 
us—of necessity fireside wanderers—that books of 
travel are written. He who can see for himself the 
white glory of the Indian hills, the lacy curtain of the 
Northern Lights, the rose red cities of the strange 
East, feels no need of vicarious adventure; but he 
who is bounded in a nutshell despises not the eyes 
of another if, through them, he may become king of 
infinite space. And although he may never see the 
places he reads about, yet, in imagination, he takes 
possession of them, and his way is often more fruitful 
than the way of those who see and do not understand. 


FAMOUS G.W.R. HOLIDAY GUIDE 


1930 


200,000 COPIES 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
SALE 


1,040 pages. 8,500 addresses of Hotels, Boarding 

ak Apartments, Farmhouses, etc. Hundreds 

of photogravure views and word pictures of 

popular holiday resorts. Entirely re-written by 
® Maxwell Fraser. 


d. at G.W.R. Stations, Offices, Bookstalls, 

etc., or by post from the Superintendent 

of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2 
(No charge for postage) 


Bigger, Better & Brighter than Ever 


Pleasure Crutses 


1,000 MILES UP 
THE AMAZON 


in the 


R-M:S- Hildebrand 
SAILING from LIVERPOOL 


May 20th September 16th 
November 18th 


Visiting Picturesque Portugal, Madeira 
(the Garden Island of the sea) and the 
mysterious forests of the great Amazon 


rrom 490 — £120 


FROM 
Including all the Organised Excursions 


Write for Illustrated Booklet of these 
six-weeks’ cruises to Dept. “S.R.” 


BOOTH LINE 


Terrace 
LONDON : W.C.2 LIVERPOO 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 419 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, April 3) 
Two BreakFast DISHES HERE YOU'LL SEE: 
Fish, FLESH, AND—WELL, SAY in spe 


1. The stuff’s all right, but half will now suffice. 
Your little darling 1, who smell so nice. 

My wife deceived me and my subtle son. 

At each end clip him: kind deeds he has done. 
What’s in it? Refuse, rubbish, that is all. 

Its fragrant clustering blossoms deck the wall. 
Bulls, cows, calves,—kine in general are his care. 
Tasteless as white of egg, of flavour bare. 
Constructed by the Jews at Moses’ hest. 

On wedding-cakes you’ll find it of the best. 

At this the smallest mouse a lion beats. 

Seek her where Zeus and Ares have their seats. 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDAyY Review in which the acrostic appears, 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“‘ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revizew, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 417 


stE Ww 1 Castor and Pollux. 
D ioscur [2 2 It came to pass, when she pressed 
M eda L him daily with her words, and urged 
fU e L him, that his soul was vexed unto 
miN Ing death. 
D elil Ah? Judges xvi, 16. 
B edroo M % The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
U m Pire ass his master’s crib. 
cR Ib Isaiah i. 3. 
K il 
E mbankmen T 


Acrostic No. 417.—The winner is ‘‘ Boote,”” Mr. H, L. V. 
Day, Boote House, Felsted, Essex, who has chosen as his prize 
‘Scraps of Paper; India’s Broken Treaties, her Princes, and 
the Problem,’ by A. P. Nicholson, published by Benn and 
reviewed by us on March 15 under the title of ‘ The Indian 
Princes.’ Eleven other competitors named this book, forty- 
four selected ‘As I Knew Them,’ fourteen ‘ Rope, Knife and 
Chair,’ eleven ‘Women Workers and Industrial Revolution,’ 
etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, Aron, Barberry, E. Barrett, 
Bemax, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. 
Browne, Buns, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, C. C. J., 
Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Chantry, Chip, Clam, John Coope, 
Coque, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D, L., 
Dolmar, M. East, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Gay, 
D. L. Haldane-Porter, T. Hartland, Iago, James, Jeff, Jop, 
Miss Kelly, Mrs. Lole, Madge, Margaret, Martha, A, M. W. 
Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, Met, Milne, George W. Miller, 
M. I. R., Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Margaret 
Owen, Dr, Pearse, F. M. Petty, Polamar, Rabbits, Rand, 
Raven, Robin, Shorwell, Spyella, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Norman 
Suckling, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Waddell, C. J. Warden, 
Willoughby, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, W. P. J., Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Zyk. 

One Licht Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Bertram R. 
Carter, J. R. Cripps, R. J. Fletcher, Glamis, Lilian, M. Overton, 
Rho Kappa, Stucco, P. D. Turner. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Dodo, Mrs. Greene. 

Light 9 baffled 5 solvers; Light 4, 3; Lights 2 and 11, 2; 
Lights 5 and 6, 1. 

Acrostic No. 414.—Correct: Armadale, E. G. H., M. 
Overton, 

Acrostic No, 411.—Correct : Martha. 

Mrs. BootHroyp.—You will find Pep in the C.O.D. (1929). 

MartHa.—Edmund is the English form, Edmond the French. 
Fuel obviously includes both Coal and Peat. 

Cogug.—Medal is a good answer to Light 3 if it “‘ decks 
those who showed much valour in the fight,” in spite of the 

. L.—No one has appropriated your pseudonym. Mr. 
Haldane-Porter’s initials happen to be D. L., and this plains 
the recurrence of these two letters in our Results. 


Letters from 
Mary Goodbody 


Advice to Janet 


My dear Janet, 

What a tale of woe! Indigestion and the 
“ middle-aged spread”! Well, I can’t resist such 
an appeal, so I’m going to give you a piece of 
advice for which you'll always thank me. 
It’s simply this. Have a toast-rack of Vita-Weat 
put on the table at every meal instead of ordinary 
bread or toast. You know the stuff | mean—it’s 
that delightful crispbread of Peek Freans’. Dr. 
Jones put me on to it, because he said it was free 
from “unconverted starch.” Anyhow, I’ve found it 
most digestible, and for the past two years I’ve 
felt a “new woman” altogether. 
Vita-Weat will also solve your other problem at 
the same time, because although it’s very sustaining 
it’s not at all fattening. You're right to want to 
keep slim, and what I’ve been telling you is the 
healthy way to do it.... 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY AN 
pene 


"Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


FTER some four months of intense depression, 
A the tendency of the stock markets has entirely 

changed with truly amazing rapidity, and in 
place of profound pessimism and lack of business 
we now see more active markets with an undoubtedly 
optimistic under-tone. The cause for this volte-face 
is unquestionably cheaper monetary conditions, which 
started the movement by causing a substantial rise 
in the gilt-edged market since the beginning of the 
present month. Although genuine investors are not 
likely to find a better opportunity to invest money for 
some time, the outlook is not sufficiently clear to 
justify the recommendation of purely speculative 
commitments. 


COLONIAL LOANS 


Prices in the gilt-edged market have been changing 
so rapidly of late that during the interval between 
the writing of these notes and the publication of this 
REviEW, it is possible that stock may have moved 
materially in price. If, however, the recently issued 
South African 5 per cent. 1945-75 Loan is procurable 
in the neighbourhood of 1004, it would appear, in 
existing circumstances, an attractive gilt-edged 
investment to show a yield of approximately 5 per 
cent. 


GREEK LOANS 


In the foreign market the Greek 6 per cent. Stabili- 
zation Loan of 1928 and the Greek 6 per cent. Public 
Works Loan of 1928 both appear attractive for 
mixing purposes at the present level. The interest 
on the former is covered nearly ten times, while 
interest on the latter is at present covered over twenty 
times. In this connexion it must be pointed out that 
whereas at the moment the amount of Greek Public 
Works Loan issued is £4,000,000, a total of 
422,000,000 is authorized. Even if the whole loan 
is issued, the service would still be covered four times 
on the basis of the receipts for 1929. 


HOME RAILS 


The suggestion in these notes last week that the 
investment buying would spread to home railway 
securities, has quickly received justification in the rise 
in prices which has since materialized. Those seeking 
an investment in this market should not overlook 
the London and North Eastern Railway 4 per cent. 
Second Guaranteed stock, while, on the basis of last 
year’s dividends of 74 per cent., Great Western 
Ordinary show an attractive yield at the present price. 
Another investment in this market which appears 
attractive at the present level is the Underground 
Ordinary share. This company, controlling as it does 
a vast portion of the transport facilities of the 
Metropolis, is not so largely influenced by trade 
factors as the heavier railways, and still appears to 
possess unique opportunity for expansion. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE 


In accordance with custom, the Report of the 
Britannic Assurance Company for 1929 makes an 
excellent showing. New business in the ordinary 
Life Department was about the same level as in 1928, 
with a premium income of £973,571 compared with 
4914,006 in the previous year, In the industrial 
life branch there was an increase of some £823,000 
in the new sums assured at £7,630,297, the premium 
income rising from £2,855,396 to £2,957,260. A 
feature of the accounts is the steady reduction of the 
expense ratio, especially in the ordinary branch. The 
total funds amount to £17,815,279, an increase on 
the year of £1,299,946. Valuations have been made 
on the usual 3 per cent. basis in both branches, and 
these show that the industrial branch surplus amounts 
to £517,090 compared with £404,271 last time and 
£193,301 in 1926, while in the ordinary branch the 
surplus has increased from £276,219 in 1926 to 
£378,573 last year. A participating scheme for indus. 
trial policy holders is introduced on the present 
occasion, and £50,000 has been set aside from the 
surplus of this department to carry on the scheme 
until March 31, 1931. A second feature of the past 
year’s accounts has been an increase in the interest 
earnings of both departments. Thus the ordinary 
funds earned £5 2s. od. per cent. against £4 19s. 4d. 
per cent. last time, while the industrial funds earned 
45 78. od. per cent. against £5 3s. 7d. per cent. There 
is thus an interest margin of £2 2s. od. per cent. on 
the ordinary life and £2 7s. od. per cent. in the 
industrial life department. A strong position is thus 
indicated. Shareholders again receive a dividend of 
50 per cent., tax free. There are 300,000 of Ordinary 
41 shares standing around 14? ex dividend. Prospects 
are decidedly hopeful for an increased dividend, and 
the shares may be regarded as a useful insurance 
investment. 


UNITED TOBACCO (SOUTH) 


Attention is drawn to the 64 per cent. Second Cumu- 
lative Preference shares of the United Tobacco 
(South) Limited. These shares are procurable at 
23s. 3d., and show a yield of £5 11s. gd. per cent. 
The first dividend is due on July 1. The report for 
the year ended September 30, 1929, showed net profits 
for the year, after deducting all charges and expenses 
for management and depreciation of leaf stocks, etc., 
and providing for tax, amounting to £552,315. There 
are 300,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
ranking in front of the 500,000 64 per cent. Second 
Preference, so it will be seen that the £56,500 per 
annum required to cover the dividend on these Second 
Preference shares is covered nine times over. These 
Preference shares can be described as a really first 
class investment. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the following companies: Odhams Ltd., Pinchin 
Johnson Ltd., United Drapery Ltd., London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves Ltd., and Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres Ltd. 


rae 


A RETURN OF OVER 10’/, 


is the yield to a man aged 62 years, who invests in a 


CANADA LIFE ANNUITY 


May we quote you for your own particular case ? 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE GO., 
2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 


Other ages in proportion. 
Asst. Manager, 


LONDON, S.W.1, Estd. 1847 
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Company Meetings 
PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES LTD. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
The Twentieth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Provincial ae Theatres Ltd., was held on Wednes- 
day last at the New Gallery Kinema, 123 Regent Street, London, 


ol. 

Tix. Isodore Ostrer (the chairman) said :— 

Your company has again had a successful year, particularly 
when taking into consideration all the difficulties encountered 
during the transition period from the silent to the talking film. 

You will remember that in continuance of our progressive 
policy, an issue of one and a quarter millions 6 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock was made to the public 
at the price of 94. We mentioned in the prospectus that 
when the proceeds of the issue were fully employed we estimated 
that the profits would exceed £475,000. Well, we are just a 
few thousands below that estimate, and the money is as yet 
by no means fully employed. From the figures I have already 
seen for the current financial year, there is no doubt in my 
mind that this figure will be at least attained. 

The Regent, Bournemouth, and the Regent, Ipswich, were 
completed and have been opened for some time, and both these 
theatres are proving very satisfactory investments. The theatres 
which are being erected at Victoria, London; Bradford, Chester, 
and Edinburgh, are nearing completion, and will be opened 
during the next six months. We have also purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the company owning the City Cinema, Leices- 
ter, and the whole of the share capital of a company which 
owns a very valuable site in Hammersmith. We propose building 
this theatre immediately, and when completed it will have a 
seating capacity of well over 3,000. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

If you will turn to the appropriation account, you will see that 
the net profit for the year, including income from investments 
and transfer fees, amounted to £434,833 (1 speak in round 
figures), as compared with £366,889 last year, an increase 
of £67,944. The total sum available, after adding £105,933 
brought forward from last year, is £540,767. Out of this your 
directors propose to allocate £20,000 to the general reserve 
fund, bringing this figure up to £250,000. Reserve for depre- 
ciation of property, plant and fixtures receives £69,000, as 
against £60,000 in the previous year, and now stands at the 
substantial figure of over £450,000. The next item is amount 
written off discount, commission and expenses of issue of first 
mortgage debenture stock. This refers to the issue of one 
million and a quarter of 6 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock which was issued last year. The expenses, which include 
discount and commission, amount to £135,103, and it is pro- 
posed to write off this year £45,034, leaving a balance of 
£90,068 to be dealt with. 

After allowing for these amounts and the payment of divi- 
dends on the ‘‘ A” and “‘ B”’ preference shares and the parti- 
cipating preferred ordinary shares, there is a balance of 
£185,482, out of which your directors recommend a dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, leaving £110,482 to be 
carried forward, as against £105,933 last .year. Turning to 
the asset side of the balance sheet, you will notice that the cash 
at bank, on deposit, current accounts and in hand is shown 
as £340,742, an increase of over £255,160 as compared with 
last year. Shares in subsidiary companies, stands at £1,372,573, 
and is an increase of £179,443 as compared with the corre- 
sponding figure last year, and is accounted for by the purchase 
of additional shares in subsidiary companies and the controlling 
interest in the City Cinema, Leicester. 

Our subsidiary companies had a successful year. The princi- 
pal one, Associated Provincial Picture Houses, Ltd., has main- 
tained a dividend of 10 per cent. on its ordinary shares. Albany 
Ward Theatres, Ltd., has also maintained a dividend of 8% per 
cent. this year. A new theatre which this company had in the 
course of erection last year has now been completed and has 
been opened, and the results are very satisfactory. 


TALKING FILMS 

The transfer from silent to talking films has been the most 
difficult problem the trade has ever had to tackle. 

I need hardly tell you that until our theatres were equipped 
with talking apparatus, the receipts were relatively poor, but 
I am very pleased to say that towards the end of our financial 
year, by which time a large proportion of our theatres were 
showing talking films, our receipts and profits not only enabled 
us to make up for the period to which I have just referred, but 
achieved the satisfactory resultr reflected in the accounts now 
under review. 

In a business like ours it is absolutely essential, so as to 
‘sure our programmes, to book pictures for some period ahead, 
and in consequence we had booked a certain number of silent 
films for our theatres. As the theatres gradually became equipped 
for showing talking pictures, we shelved many silent films, 
and fhe cost of these, which was a fairly substantial item, 
has been completely written off out of revenue. We now start 
with a clean sheet so far as this item is concerned. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE LONDON AND THAMES 
HAVEN OIL WHARVES, LTD. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


The thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of this company 
was held on Tuesday last at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G, (the chairman), said that they had 
transferred £125,000 from reserve to write down investments 
in subsidiary companies, but the reserve even then remained at 
£995,000, or equal to the whole capital of the company. 
Considerably more than the figure mentioned had been written 
off the book value, not because the directors were dissatisfied 
with the investments, but in continuation of the cautious policy 
of finance followed ever since the inception of the company. 
For the sixth year in succession they are able to recommend 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. and 
a bonus of 5 per cent., making a total distribution for 
the year of 15 per cent., free of income tax, and with the 
dividend now proposed the company would have distributed 
in all over 300 per cent. 


NEW SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


The company owned in the Thames Haven District 1,763 
acres of freehold and, having a frontage to the river ofi over 
three miles and to public roads of over eight miles. A con- 
siderable area of this property contained deposits of sand and 
ballast, and the company had now decided to develop this 
asset, a small separate company having been formed for the 


purpose. 

As to the French subsidiary, only about one-third of the 
capital was at present productive, but that company showed 
a reasonable and satisfactory profit at the present time, while 
the prospects were encouraging. The directors were satisfied 
that in the French business the London and Thames Haven 
Co. had an excellent investment. The total landings into the 
Havre tanks for 1929 amounted to 135,000 tons, and the landings 
for the present year to date had been at the rate of over 
180,000 tons per annum. 

The Thames Haven Co., either direct or through its sub- 
sidiaries was supplying a great need to both countries, and 
its record was one of steady and continuous progress. Under 
the continued expert guidance of their managing directors (Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Burgess) he looked forward to the future with 
every confidence. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


The Third Annual General Meeting of the United Drapery 
Stores, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C, 

Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bart., D.L., J.P., the Chairman of the 
company, who presided, said that the net profit for the year, 
after charging all expenses and providing for income tax, 
was £102,413 as compared with £86,521. Adding the premium 
of £12,500 on the new issue, and the balance from the 
previous year of £3,269, there was a divisible balance of 
#118,183 as compared with £88,698. 

An interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. actual already 
had been paid, and it was now to write a further 
420,000 off preliminary expenses and to pay a final dividend 
of 6 per cent., making 11 per cent. for the year. 

Dealing with the progress made by the subsidiaries of the 
company, Sir Arthur said that during the year John Blundell, 
Ltd., had moved to larger premises at 196 City Road, thus 
bringing their business under one roof with room for expansion. 
It was interesting to note that that business, since 1925, 
when it occupied a floor site of 10,000 sq. feet of space and 
had a staff of 285, had grown until their new building provided 
approximately 78,000 sq. feet of and their total staff 
was now about 1,400. Their fleet of motors delivered weekly 
some 30,000 parcels, and few businesses were so well organized. 

Walker and Penistans, Ltd., established in 1897 as a small 
drapery business with two assistants, now comprised nine 
branches with a staff of over 350, and had served during the 
year under review over 2,000,000 customers, this constituti 
a record in the company’s history. Shinners, Ltd., a vi 
factor in the activities of the shopping public of Sutton, had 
Been occupied during the year in an extensive re-building 
scheme; but in spite of that 75,000 more customers had been 
served than in any previous year. The new buildings would 
be equipped with every modern comfort, and should prove one 
of this company’s most valuable allies, 

S. Young and Son, Ltd., which occupied two of the 
best sites in Sevenoaks, was this year commemorating 
its 1soth anniversary. Hawes Bros., founded in 1892 as general 
and fancy drapers, had built up one of the largest postal 
depots in the country for knitting wools. Last year they 
acquired the premises of Edward Evans, Ltd., of King Street, 
Hammersmith, which already had proved ta be a valuable asset. 
Since it waq taken over the leases of two neighbouring shops 
had been acquired, and alterations were nearly 
which would result in the necessary expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the existing i 


premises. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO., LTD. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


SUCCESS OF EXPANSION AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Co., Ltd., was held at the Hotel Metropole, London. 

Mr. Edward Robson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E, P. Thompson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the chairman said :— 

‘* My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I now move that the report of the directors dated March 10, 
1930, and the balance-sheet of December 31, 1929, now submitted, 
be, and the same are, hereby received and adopted, and that a 
final dividend on the ordinary shares for the year ended December 
31, 1929, of twenty per cent., less income tax, making, with the 
interim dividend already paid, thirty per cent. less tax for 
the year, be declared and paid to holders of ordinary shares 
on the register at March 11, 1930. 

In submitting the report and accounts for 1929, my task, in 
one sense, becomes a particularly easy one, or at any rate 
extremely agreeable, as the figures shown in the accounts repre- 
sent another land mark in the successful history of the Pinchin- 
Johnson organization and reflect a condition of robust health, 
strength and progress throughout the undertaking. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


Our programme during the past year has been directed par- 
ticularly to two features—the first being to effect a substantial 
step forward in the direction of consolidating, organizing and 
developing various interests and extensions previously acquired, 
and secondly, we shave made important extensions to our 
organization, I refer first to the acquisition of a majority 
interest in ,an additional important Australian undertaking, 
which should be a valuable addition to the strength of our 
already large and important developments in the Common- 
wealth. 

Then again, we have made another step forward in the 
direction of consolidating our interests on the Continent of 
Europe. We had previously possessed various branches and 
units on the Continent, as well as a substantial holding in a 
progressive and growing Italian Manufacturing Unit. The 
arrangements have since been consolidated, and to-day we are 
not only firmly established on the Continent, but are in a 


position to go further with similar developments as the oppor- 
tunity arises, 


FURTHER ACQUISITIONS 


Since the close of the year we have extended our holding in 
an important North of England organization, which again 
we are satisfied is a desirable adjunct to our other British 
interests. 

While these developments have been so actively 
with, we have at the same time effected further satisfactory 
progress with the undertakings previously within our control, 
with the result that our sales for 1929 again establish a further 
record. 

Our production is on an even higher standard, and the net 
results represents a further substantial advance in profits. 

These results have been attained during a year of unexampled 
International trade depression and difficulties. The depression 
of trade that has been a feature so pronounced in our own 
country, has been equally in evidence in many parts of the 
world and has produced a set of conditions preventing the 
fullest benefit being obtained from our own domestic efforts. 


RESOURCES AND FACILITY 


That such satisfactory results should have been attained in 
conditions of extreme difficulty, merely serves to indicate the 
possibilities of progress and growth when conditions in general 
become a little more normal, 

One must not lose sight of the fact that during the latter 
part of the past year there was a substantial increase in the 
value of raw material commodities, in spite of which our 
selling values in the main are, if anything, on a slightly lower 
level. This carries with it a natural reduction in the rate of 
gross profit earned, but by larger production, more efficient 
handling of our business, and a reduction in costs and charges 


generally, it has been possible to produce this satisfactory result, 
This improvement continues, and it is a feature that has 
the constant care and attention of our management and execy. 
tive. 

If I had to sum up in a few words the real reason for our 
success | would say, apart from efficient production and organi. 
ization generally, it is the fact that we are in a position to 
cater for every type of product dealt with in our industry, anq 
to give value that can be beaten by no other organization and 
equalled by few. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION CONTEMPLATED 


Now, as to the prospects for! the future, It is a very diff. 
cult matter to anticipate the course of events over a period of 
eight of nine months ahead. Added to this is the fact that 
conditions generally throughout the world are a little obscure 
and our own national and political situation is somewhat uncer. 
tain, but I take confidence from the fact that, first, the sales 
of our organization to date this year show a further satisfactory 
advance over the corresponding period of 1929, also we have 
in mind the possibilities of substantial further expansion in view 
of which contingency we are making, at the Extraordinary Meet. 
ing which follows this gathering, provision for an increase in 
our capital. 

Mr. F. E. Powell seconded the resolution which was carried 
unanimously, 

All retiring directors and the auditors were unanimously re. 
elected for the coming year. 

The chairman then expressed his warmest thanks to his co- 
directors and the staff to which Mr. R. Paltridge (managing 
director) responded. 

The meeting terminated after a hearty vote of thanks to 
the chairman proposed by Mr. R. H, Ingham Clark. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


An Extraordinary General Meeting followed immediately 
whereat the resolution to increase the capital of the company 
to 42,500,000 by the creation of 1,000,000 additional ordinary 
shares of 10s. each was unanimously carried. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


ODHAMS PRESS 


RECORD GROSS AND NET PROFIT 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of Odhams Press Ltd. 
was held on Thursday last at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, W.C. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the chairman) said that the net 
profit for the year was the record figure of £203,653, which 
compared with £176,783 for 1928, £151,753 for 1927 and 
£116,872 for 1926. They were able to say of last year’s 
working, as they did of that preceding it, that the business 
of the company continued to grow, that they had had a larger 
gross turnover, a larger gross profit and a larger net profit 
than in any previous years of the company’s existence. They 
were providing every year more and more employment for 
compositors, machine men, warehousemen, and all the many 
other classes of workmen engaged in the production of news- 
papers, in addition to their increased purchases of paper and 
materials. They were paying out in wages, apart from salaries, 
at the rate of over a million pounds a year. They were able 
to recommend a dividend of 17} per cent. upon their ordinary 
shares. 

Towards the net profit, The People newspaper had contributed 
a reasonable return through the printing of bills rendered 
week by week. A substantial profit had been made by that 
newspaper and the net circulation, which had been under 


300,000 some five years ago, was now over 2,350,000 copies.; 


In July last, Mr. Elias had suggested the desirability of 
coming to an arrangement with the Daily Herald and develop- 
ing it into a paper worthy of the large party it represented. 
Negotiations followed, lines of demarcation were agreed, and 
the result was the Daily Herald in the form made familiar 
to the shareholders during the last ten days. In the new Daily 
Herald company they were investing the sum of £51,000 in 
ordinary shares and £324,000 in 7 per cent. debentures. To 
provide that amount and for the setting up of new works at 
Manchester, they had decided to issue the balance of their 
debentures, namely, £100,000 and the £340,000 of their un- 
issued ordinary shares. Priority of allotment had been 
secured for the present shareholders for the proposed issue of 
ordinary shares. 

In conclusion, the chairman paid a tribute to the work done 
by the managing director, Mr. Elias, and by the whole of the 
staff. 

The report was adopted. 


2. 
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r 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated Ltd. 
d (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
d 
Issued Capital: £1,400,000 in 5,¢ in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each 
DIRECTORATE: 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). 
SIR REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. 
7 MROTH D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. and G. J. JOEL, M.C 
t Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1929 
re 
x Tons crushed, 2,416,000, yielding 1,086,165 fine ounces of gold. Per ton, based on 
BS tonnage crushed. 
1,977,188 19 8 016 4 
Working Profit 2,667,812 4 11 £121 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue 61,673 14 10 
ed Balance at December 31, 1928, brought forward yee aad a bee 141,071 19 11 
£2,870,557 19 8 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Government’s Share of Profits We “is £1,448,863 5 0 
Taxation—Union and Provincial i wed ai 9,383 6 6 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and. "Depreciation 3,631 12 6 
ng Provision in respect of Miners’ Phthisis Com- 
pensation Fund a pen 11,376 9 8 
to Capital Expenditure ose 62,452 10 2 
Dividends Nos. 24 and 25 of 45 per cent. aa 1,260,000 0 © 
2,795,707 3 10 
Leaving a Balance carried forward of ... ... £74,850 15 10 
3 The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 10,876,000 tons, with an average value 


of 8.9 dwts. over a stoping width of 63 inches. The reserves exclude ore of a value less than 4 dwts. over the 
stoping width. 


_ The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited, 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
\ 

Led. V AN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 
reat (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 

a Issued Capital: £1,196,892, in Shares of £1 each 

and 

par’s DIRECTORATE: 

a J. H. CROSBY (Chairman). 

= S. B. JOEL, J.P. SIR REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. SIR WILLIAM 
They DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL, M.C. and A. J. ANDERSON. 

for 

nany Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1929 
1eWS- 
a Tons crushed, 748,000, yielding 294,908 fine ounces of gold. 

able : Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 
vail Total Working Costs 755,066 13 11 102 
under Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue _ ... © 11,335 0 8 
ae Balance at December 31, 1928, brought ee 43,520 13 1 
ty of £557,072 11 2 
velop- This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
ented. Taxation—Union and Provincial ... ... 66,442 8 0 
, and Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation tat 1,742 19 10 
miliar Provision on account of Outstanding Liabilities, Miners’ Phthisis 
00 in Capital Expenditure oka i ee 17,801 11 0 
. To Dividends Nos. 32 and 33 of 17} per cent. each . eee 418,912 4 0 
‘ks at 523,132 9 2 
their 
Leaving a balance carried forward of ... £33,940 2 0 
sue of The Ore Reserves at the end of the Aaa were estimated to amount to 3,022,000 tons, oth. an average value 
of 7.3 dwts. over a stoping width of 50 inches 

done 
if the The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 


lnvectanent Company, Limited, 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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Miscellaneous Shipping 
T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. | A 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone TPASSENGER Hin D = 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble (Under Contract HM. 
cleaner. Samples free. Frequent Regula Saili 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete... MEDIT RRANEAN, EGYPT, 
EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, we, ste, ste. es 
cut. Patterns free. James Street Depot, P. & O. and B.l. Tickets interchangeable, Tickets of 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Stipping Companies 
Street, 1 Ci Books rome Pre 
e.6 P. & O. and Offices, Leadenhall E.C.3. 
Typewriting w Agents: GRAY. DAWES ©& Co., 128 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MSS. and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


ZSTIMONIALS DUPLICATED. Prices per testimonial, 
i% 60 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accuracy and prompti- 

tude. Literary work. Miss Nancy McFarlane (4). Ad 
Elderton Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Education 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION: Uplands 

School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of 

£10 a year will be offered on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 6, to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 
31, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants 
of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 31. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 


HE Council invite applications not later than March 29, 

for the post of Head Mistress of the above School, to 

take up duty in September, 1930. Applicants must be 
members of the Church of England, and University Graduates. 
For full particulars and form of application, apply to the 
Secretary, Church Education Corporation, 34 Denison House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


GUARANTEED POSITION.—KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
position on completion of Secretarial and Business Training. 

Languages and foreign shorthand a speciality. Postal courses 
available.—Prospectus from Mr. J. O. Munford, KENSINGTON 


COLLEGE, Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. Telephone, Padding- 
ton 9046. 


Personal 


| nag November we were asked to assist a family. Husband 
in hospital for several months but sent home suffering 
from incurable disease and died beginning of this month. 
Widow hopes soon to get work to support two children (15 and 6), 
but is not yet fit to seek a post. They now have only the one child’s 
earnings to live upon. Gifts for assistance meanwhile to Preb. 
‘Special Cases,’? The Church Army, 55 Bryanston St., 
w.1, 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 29.3.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Gyldendal 
Bale & Danielsson arper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano’s Hodder & Stoughton Sampson Lew 
Burns & tes ge Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & 
Cobden Sanderson — S.P.C.K. 

lins egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The Bodley 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 

Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray i 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


THE ART UNION OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 


‘The Annual Draw of the Art Union of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will take place 
in the Galleries of the Institute on Tuesday, May 13. 


The first prize will be of the value of £100, to be 
chosen from pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Institute, and there are numerous other prizes. 


The tickets are one shilling each and each ticket 
will admit the holder once to the Exhibition. Every 
subscriber who takes a book of twenty tickets will be 
entitled to a reproduction in colour of the picture by 
Albert H. Collings, R.I., ‘ A Dainty Rogue in Porce- 
lain.’ Tickets may be obtained from Mr. Reginald 
Blackmore, 195 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. 
Please state wants; we offer the following 
special cheap lots :— 


Schnitzler’s Rhapsody. Limited Edition. 1928, 25s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella. 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 20s. 

Pater’s Sebastian Van Storck. Illustrated by Alastair. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s, 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. 13s, 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 50s, Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas, 

Carmen by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
Bull. 18s. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume designs by modern artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s, 

Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 
14s. Published 26s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 

Waite’s New lopedia of Freemasonry. 2 vols. 25s. 

ished 42s. 

Old Glass. European and American. 22s. bee 42s. 

Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of 6, vols. 22s. 
Published 63s. 

Slater’s ond and Their Value. 3rd Edition. 8s. 6d. 


All above are well illustrated and quite new. A large list 

of similar items (No. 431), post free on application to— 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors, THe 


le Bar 3157 lines), i Parish of 
, Lrp., 43 Be Reed, March 29, 1980 
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